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a million laughs 
for 1937 


JUDGE 


all dolled up in a holiday package 





delivered by telegraph messenger 





at any friend’s door when you say. 





T” for 12 


issues of the 


new JUDGE 


New wit, new fun, new humor with all the 
best things in Life combined with Judge Features 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN. Some say he 
is America's most caustic theatrical 
critic. If he says it's good, mister, it 
is good. 


DON HEROLD. Mr. Herold is decidedly 
Not awed by radio. He is one reason 
why radio tycoons sleep poorly at 
night. 


MISTRESS PEPY'S DIARY. In which a 
spiritual descendant of old Sam'! looks 
at America as gaily as the old rounder 
did at London. 


HIGH HAT. Judge Jr. comes through 
with the best of advice on eating, 
drinking, living, and oh yes,-women. 










IRVING TRESSLER. The old 1!.Q 
knocker-downer. All the intellectuals 
and the think-they-ares are getting set 
back on their heels by him. 


PARE LORENTZ. A picture producer 
who knows where to look for the Holly- 
wood cheese and usually finds it. Wises 
yOu up no end on movies. 


GEORGE COFFIN. Bridge expert, but 
don't let that deter you. He presents a 
problem each month guaranteed to pin 
even Mr. Culbertson's ears back. 
COURT CALENDAR wherein Judge's 
critics enable you to talk entertain- 
ingly of new movies, plays, books and 
such. 


AND 12 Others, yes sir,12. 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH MESSENGER 


hands your good friends their first issue 
of the new JUDGE with Life features 
in this exciting holiday package on 
Christmas or New Year's Day. 












with this 
greeting 
card and 
your name. 











JUDGE 


18 East 48th St., 
New York, N. Y. 





Please deliver JUDGE as | have checked below to my good friend 





Print the name so thet we won't miss 





And make the address as plain, too. 


Deliver Christmas Day [) 


Deliver New Year's Day 


1 yeor $1.50 1 
2 years 2.50 


| enclose check, money order. Write my name on the greeting card thusly: 





2 or more subscriptions each $1.25 yearly 











MID-WEEK 
PICTORIAL 


is no slouch of 
a holiday gift, either 


A weekly first showing of the most exciting, 
hilarious, historical, and hard to get pictures, 
guaranteed to keep the most phlegmatic 
Aunt Minnie on the quivive (Hot seat, to you). 


You'd be surprised where cameras click 
today, thanks to super-sensitive film and 
speed lens. Some of the subjects are, too. 
And you get the results of this extraordinary 
button pressing in over 200 fascinating pic- 
tures each week from all over the world. 


Not only the pictures, themselves; but 
juicy stories about them. All so thrilling that 
life is beginning in some places at 85. 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


sees all pictures, 
prints the rarest 


Pictures are rapidly becoming the number 
one news reporting medium, and Mid-Week 
Pictorial edits them with the flash of radio 
and the dash of teletype. 


For a gift to a friend we do 


this = 


Use the coupon below 





MID-WEEK , 

Please deliver Mid-Week as | have checked below to my good 
PICTORIAL friend : 
148 East 47th St., 
New York, N. Y. 





Print it. Then we won't muff it. 





Ditto 
1 enclose check, money order. Write my name on the greeting card thusly: 





1 year $3.90 
2 years 7.007) 


2 or more subscriptions each $3.50 yearly. 


Deliver Christmas Day 
Deliver New Year's Day [1 
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You're Mistaken! 
“She's” a Boy 





? 


a ey 
A kind-hearted Syracuse merchant discovered “Dolly” 


Clayton wasa boy, and, as “Charles”, he is emancipated 
after six years of masquerading in girl’s clothing. 
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Wide World 

HE PLANS AMERICAS’ 
SECURITY 


Sumner Welles, Asst. Sec. of 
State, South American ex- 
pert, intelligent career man, 
he, as much as any man, ar- 
ranged his president’s South 
American triumph. 
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Cross Currents 


the last six years, $132,- 

000,000,000. Charged 
against us as a people, the bill 
is nearly $1,000 for every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States and its possessions. 

It is a staggering price to 
pay for thoughtless reckless- 
ness in the late glittering 
twenties. It carries a sobering 
thought for any one concerned 
with the immediate future 
which will follow the present 
revival in business. 

The figures were developed 
by the committee on the 
shorter work week of the re- 
cent A. F. of L. convention at 
Tampa. They were presented 
as an argument for a major 
reduction in working hours to 
absorb technological unem- 
ployment. 

The figures offer a potent 
argument for the new Social 
Security law to protect work- 
ers from need in time of unem- 
ployment. The cost to insure 
unemployed workers compen- 
sation if they lose their jobs 
would have been a fraction of 
this staggering bill for the cost 
of unemployment during the 
depression. 

The new Social Security Act 
is designed to protect some 
18,000,000 workers, but when 
this is written only one-third 
of the states had enacted legis- 
lation necessary for their 
working people to receive com- 
pensation if they lose their 
jobs. Fortunately, these states 
have some 8,000,000 workers. 
One of the laggards, Pennsyl- 
vania, planned to call a special 
session of the legislature to 
enact the law and as its indus- 
tries and commercial estab- 
lishments are among the large 
employers of labor, its adher- 
ence will bring the number of 
workers protected beyond the 
half way mark. 

It is difficult to understand 
the negligence of the two 
thirds of the states which are 
yet to adhere to the Social Se- 
curity act, because employers 
throughout the nation must 
pay the 1 per cent Federal levy 
for unemployment whether or 
not their employees are cov- 
ered. The money paid by em- 
ployers in non-cooperating 


Cr of unemployment for 


states go out of their states be- 
cause the unemployment com- 
pensation Federal fund goes 
only to cooperating states. 

The tax of 1 per cent on pay- 
rolls of all employers of eight 
or more persons throughout 
the country has been in effect 
from January 1, 1936. But be- 
fore employees may benefit 
from the tax, the states must 
approve the unemployment 
compensation law. It is no sav- 
ing to employers, and it works 
a hardship on employees only, 
for the states to refuse to ad- 
here to the law. 

The seriousness of the situa- 
tion is emphasized by the fact 
that Congress fixed December 
31 as the deadline when states 
must comply with the unem- 
ployment compensation law 
for workers in those states to 
benefit by it. States which de- 
lay beyond this month will be 
depriving their workers of 
their rightful protection with- 
out saving any expense to em- 
ployers. 

It is not a question any 
longer of whether or not un- 
employment compensation is 
sound, but rather of whether 
or not all workers shall benefit 
by it. Employers and employ- 
ees in the backward states 
should join to force their gov- 
ernors to call legislatures in 
special session to enact ena- 
bling laws so that all workers 
may participate everywhere. 

If any question of soundness 
remained, the figures devel- 
oped of the cost of unemploy- 
ment the past six years should 
refute it effectively. As against 
a cost of $22,000,000,000 a 
year of the past depression, 
the unemployment compensa- 
tion Federal fund to insure 
workers against depression is 
now collecting some $315,000,- 
000 a year from employers, 
which is only 1.4 per cent of 
the actual yearly unemploy- 
ment cost. 

This matter concerns every 
employer and every industrial 
and commercial worker. If 
your state is not on the roster 
of those which have passed 
laws to cooperate with the fed- 
eral government, protect your- 
self by appealing to the gover- 
nor and the legislature. 


(Entire Contents Copyrighted by Pictorial Publications, Inc.) 
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Wide World 


HE MAKES U. S. SECURE 
ABROAD 


Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, believer in reciprocal 
trade, believes best insur- 
ance for U. S. security is 
world-wide security, helps 
make good neighbors. 





























All photos by Arthur O’Neill 


Betty Wyman, best-known and highest-paid model in the business. 


Glamour for Sales 


Men with a product to sell will buy these faces and figures to advertise for 


them. One such face can launch a thousand sales slips. 


OR the ideal way to mix busi- 
ness and pleasure, we recom- 
mend that you set yourself up as 
the head of a model “agency.” 
Love will walk in the door and 
leave you a ten percent commis- 
sion. 
With the post-depression years 
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modelling has taken to itself the 
mantle of respectability. Before 
1929, a model was a dubious ex- 
chorine, and a chorine was dubi- 
ous enough. The show called Art- 
ists and Models was a naughty, 
naughty production, and dowager 
mamas did not let their debutante 


daughters see it. The daughters, 
of course, saw it anyway, but in 
those days of Flaming Youth they 
merely sizzled from orchestra 
seats. 

However, after the 1929 fiasco, 
two things happened to change 
the face of the modelling profes- 


sion. One is intimately connected 
with the annals of advertising. 
Producers came out of the crash 


.with a healthy respect for the 


market. Instead of saying “Can 
they buy? Is the market good 
enough for our product?” the 
question became more compli- 
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Faces and Figures 


On tap in the John Powers model 

“agency” are nameless beautiful 

ones of all types, both sexes, and all 

ages from the dimples of infancy 
to the wrinkles of age. 
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Louella Hurd, most sought-after model in the Powers 
“shop”. Fabulously beautiful, she is the answer to a pho- 
tographer’s prayer, and troubled advertisers’ dreams. 





Dana Jenny, rising in fame 
as the best “dramatic type” 
available to advertisers. 


cated. “Can we sell? Is our prod- 
uct good enough for the market?” 
Products are now aimed at the 
volume market rather than at the 
top few. Advertisers use mediums 
that will reach the volume mar- 
ket, and use methods of advertis- 
ing that are convincing to the 
volume market. 

It is an old axiom that women 
do most of the nation’s purchas- 
ing. Therefore advertising is di- 
rected towards women. Here is 
where the model fits in. A girl 
whose face and figure are highly 
attractive to a large number of 
potential purchasers will sell the 
product where words and figures 
would leave the consumers cold. 
A woman, looking at a photograph 
of Betty Wyman or Louella Hurd 
wearing a gown that is a little 
more expensive than one she 
would ordinarily buy, will be con- 
vinced that Betty’s or Louella’s 
wardrobe would help her be as at- 
tractive as Betty or Louella. 

When we attempt to find a 
source for the flood of attraction 
that peppers the advertising 
pages, we can trace it to the ef- 
fort to make the product live up to 
the unspoken but clearly deline- 
ated preferences of the volume 
(feminine) market. And photog- 
raphy is the other answer to the 
“how” of the modelling profes- 
sion. Camera shots give the con- 
sumer an exact picture of the 
product — dresses, coats, shoes, 
underwear, stockings, jewelry, 
whatever—yet the camera is in- 
creasingly an artistic medium. 
Drawings can be beautiful but 
they lose verisimilitude—a long 
word meaning, in this case, the 
customer’s trust. But a photo- 
graph is both artistic (if the 
model is attractive, well-posed, 
and well-taken) and “candid.” 
Textures and contours, lines and 
folds, are reproduced faithfully 
with the minimum deception and 
the maximum attraction, by the 
expert camera artists. 

And the camera also repro- 
duces faithfully the faces and 
figures of a model. Breeding, 
poise, and the indefinable atmos- 
phere of charm, show clearly in 
the lens and on the negative. A 
girl with dubious (how that word 
crops up) past and no experience 
in the field towards which the 








Elizabeth Harbin, popular- 
ized as the nation’s idea of 
a sweet young thing. 


product is aimed, cannot pass the 
camera test. 

John Powers knows what kind 
of a girl will pass the test. He has 
one hundred and fifty of them on 
tap. 

In his small office at 227 Madi- 
son Avenue in New York, there 
are fourteen telephones; one hun- 
dred and fifty appointment tab- 
lets hang on the wall behind the 
phones, and two girls do nothing 
but answer the phone and write 
appointments on the pads. Typi- 
cal conversation: “Aldrich? She 
can get to you by three. Evening 
dress, sandals, and wrap. O. K. 
Her price is twenty-five....I 
don’t know if she’ll do underwear 
or not.” 

Often there is a long triple- 
phone search for the girl, with the 
advertiser on one phone, the girl’s 
parents on another, Mr. Powers 
on another. “Scarsdale 2117... 
Hello, is Grace there?...Just a 
minute, Mr. Green, I’m trying to 
locate her.... No, Mr. Powers, 





Martha Muzzy, Powers 
clotheshorse par excellence. 
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Frances Donelon, whose 
beauty spells the elusive 
thing called ‘‘Poise.”’ 


nothing on Grace yet. Her mother 
says she’s just gone out to the 
Beauty Shop.” 

In and out of Powers’ office 
stroll fabulous beauties, simply 
dressed, well-groomed, and well- 
educated. College girls, debu- 
tantes, finishing-school products, 
and young actresses are here. 
Men, too—clean-cut, handsome 
youths so American-looking that 
it almost hurts. Powers knows his 
market. The girls are tall, lovely, 
in appearance quiet and poised 
with that indefinable exoticism 
that is neither voluptuous nor out 
of reach. 

Minimum price per hour is ten 
dollars. Average rake-off per 
week is fifty. That is for the 
models. Powers gets ten percent 
of all profits. You can easily see 
that life is not hard either for 
Powers or his employees. Pro- 
vided they keep themselves at- 
tractive, pose well and willingly, 
and are in demand, he cares noth- 
ing about what they do with their 
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Donelon, the “hostess” and 
“‘young-married” type. 
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Jane Davis, College Girl to 
a hundred and twenty- 
seven million people. 


spare time. They do not have to 
report to the office at a stated 
time: they phone in to find out 
what they are doing that day. 
The extent of their working hours 
depends on two things only: how 
popular they are and how long 
they want to work. 

Hundreds of applicants per 
week come to Mr. Powers’ little 
desk in the front part of the office. 
He can tell at a glance. You have 
to be tall, straight, broad-shoul- 
dered but with light bones. 120 
pounds is a good heft. Bust and 
hips must be clearly defined but 
not large. Legs must be straight, 
slim, well-formed. Feet and hands 
must be smaller than average. 
And the face and hair must be 
flawless, well-groomed, and pho- 
tographic. Cheekbones are an as- 
set—see Louella Hurd, see Dana 
Jenny—but they cannot be too 
heavy. Voluptuousness is out, as 
the girl who is volup. in the flesh 
looks like a nasty word on a nega- 
tive. 

Most advertisers want models 
to pose in the photographic alto- 
gether: i.e. they want the whole 
girl to show, from her head to her 
feet, and will equip her with hat, 
gloves, dress, coat, stockings, 
shoes, and handbag. Other fea- 
tures most extensively photo- 
graphed are the head and the 
hands: less frequently the legs 
and feet, very seldom the torso 
alone. 

Underwear models are usually 
photographed complete. Powers 
has special models who are excel- 
lent in one part of the body. Of 
the various separately photo- 
graphed parts, the legs are the 
easiest to find. More girls have 
beautiful legs than hands, faces, 
or necks. Also legs take less care. 
Occasional massage and a whole 
pair of stockings are all that is 
required. Hands take constant 
manicure and protection. Necks 
are very seldom beautiful. Rarest 
of all are beautiful feet. But there 
are modern Trilbys working for 
Mr. Powers too. Their shoes are 
usually healthy and unlovely. 

Powers himself is small, dark, 
with an honest face and a quirky 
mouth. He is about forty, looks 
younger, lives in the country, 
rides horseback before breakfast, 
and is in love with his wife. 





Advertisers Eyeful 


Their job is to make Mrs. Citizen 
say: “With those clothes I could 
be that attractive.” Models get 
upwards of ten dollars an hour for 
making Mrs. Citizen feel that way. 
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Elements making Louella Hurd the ideal “exotic” type 
include greater-than-average height, features adaptable 
to interesting lighting effects, ability to pose. 








You Will Fly To Europe In 18 Hours 


McLaughlin Aerial Surveys 


Glenn Curtiss Airport, at North Beach, Long Island, is projected terminus for 
trans-Atlantic passenger flights, scheduled for next year. 


Interior of the control room of a Pan-American Airways China Clipper demon- 
strates the complex indicator system that keeps pilots busy. 


. AVE your passports ready, 
please. Yes, you are in 
Berth 2, Stateroom 7. Yes, 
madame, supper will be served 
before transferring to the Euro- 
pean plane at Bermuda. Passen- 
gers for Lisbon and Southern 
European ports are warned to be 
dressed early at the Azores. Cer- 
tainly, we connect at Lisbon for 
Berlin and Moscow. There may be 
a half hour’s wait for England.” 
Commercial, passenger travel 
in the air lanes over the Atlantic, 
by way of the Azores, will be an 
accomplishment of 1937. The 
route has been surveyed. The 
planes are being built. The inter- 
national negotiations between 
foreign and American air lines 
are being completed, and it is 
probable that the junction point 
of the cooperative service per- 
haps between Imperial Airways 
of England and Pan American 





Acme 


Through passengers will 
sleep half the journey. 


Airways, of the United States, 
will be at Bermuda. 

The eastern terminal of the 
cross-ocean airway will be at the 
seaport of Lisbon, Portugal, 
which is a central point for radi- 
ating continental airlines. 

Schedules already worked out 
contemplate passenger departure 
from the Glenn Curtiss Airport 
at North Beach, Long Island, in 
a Pan American clipper early in 
the evening, descending at Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda, about four hours 
later. After the re-fueling and 
checking of engines, the “sleeper” 
plane, with its comfortable state- 
rooms, will take off on the 2,000- 
mile run to Horta, at the western 
tip of the Azores. Breakfast 
there, if you want to, or have it on 
the next hop, to Lisbon, which is 
only the matter of four hours 
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away. And twenty-four hours 
after you have left New York you 
can be meeting friends in Paris, 
Milan, London or Berlin. 

The international complica- 
tions, resulting from the fact that 
the proposed course takes the 
passenger over several countries, 
have been solved, and the build- 
ing of equipment to handle the 
expected heavy traffic is under 
Way. 

In Rochester, England, the 
Short Brothers are building 26 
flying ships of 17 tons each, 
equipped with four engines which 
develop in excess of 1,000 horse- 
power. The first of these, the 
Caledonia, already has made test 
flights, and will be ready to make 
its first west-bound crossing in 
the Spring. It will carry 24 pas- 
sengers, and will have staterooms, 
social rooms, a bar and prome- 
nade, a mail and express hold, a 
dining saloon— and it will travel 
200 miles an hour. 

American factories, meanwhile, 
are busy constructing planes of 
20 tons or larger. Igor Sixorsky, 
it is reported, is building a 55-ton 
ship capable of carrying 48 pas- 
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To Europe In Two Stops—Ber- 


muda and the Azores. 


sengers and a crew of eleven. 

Sikorsky, a practical builder 
with keen engineering imagina- 
tion, insists that the future will 
bring larger and still larger air- 
planes. In his own lifetime, he 
says, he will construct 80-ton fly- 
ers, with wings so thick that the 
promenade decks can be placed 
within them. 

Many of the problems, both of 
construction and of flying, will be 
solved when the stratosphere— 
that thin layer of “almost noth- 
ing” that lies above the normal 
air lanes, has been conquered. 
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9 HOURS 
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Below—the Arrangements of a 


Clipper’s Interior. 






The stratosphere is cloudless 
and stormless. There is little re- 
sistance to the speeding plane, 
and incredible speeds can be at- 
tained in it. Furthermore, be- 
cause of its eternal calm, any 
route to Europe—or anywhere 
else — could be used and the 
weather factor (save for landing 
or taking off) would not have to 
be considered. 

It is the weather, more than 
any other phase of trans-Atlantic 
flying, that has prevented the es- 
tablishment of commercial lines. 
Victory is now in sight. 
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International 


A Dog Is Worth A Fight 


Howard Murray, 71-year-old puppy lover, brought his fa- 

vorites to San Francisco court to prove their affection, and 

to save the lives of 42 dogs condemned by nelgnners and 
S. P. C. A. He won his battle. 
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regulations than ever before, is almost itself again after 


the crash that shook its marble walls seven years ago 


HE first stocks in Wall 

Street were the medieval 
kind in which criminals were 
pilloried as an example to other 
citizens. At the corner of Wall 
and Nassau, in front of the City 
Hall, was a whole paraphernalia 
of penal instruments, a cage, a 
whipping post, a stock and a 
pillory. 

Directly across the famous 
street from that primitive peni- 
tentiary is, today, a great white 
building where stocks of another 
kind occupy the attention, the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Stock-trading in New York has 
always been in Wall Street. Soon 
after George Washington was in- 
augurated there, a group of men 
formed the habit of clustering 
around a buttonwood tree at the 
curb to trade in stock of the 
United States Bank that Alexan- 
der Hamilton had founded, and 
in the bonds of the new-fledged 
government. 

But trading in stocks was not 
then standardized. Those who 
wanted to buy or sell securities 
did not always have recourse to 







“14% for 100 U.G.I.! 15! 
1544! Oke!” 
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A Chastened Stock 


Exchange Carries On 


The money changers’ temple, hemmed in with stricter 


the gentlemen around the tree- 
trunk. They were just as likely to 
patronize auctioneers, as if they 
wanted to buy or sell a few pieces 
of furniture. 

This method may have its ad- 
vantages for buying or selling 
individual commodities which 
may be each one different in kind 
or quality from any other, but it 
was decidedly piddling and retail 
for such articles as stocks and 
bonds which are, within their 
stated categories, exactly alike. 

Hence a notice in The Gazette 
of the United States on March 23, 
1792: “A meeting was held at 
Corre’s hotel on Wednesday last, 
of the merchants and dealers in 
stocks, when they came to a reso- 
lution that after the 21st of April 
next, they will not attend any sale 
of stocks at public auction; and 
also appointed a committee to pro- 
vide proper room for them to 
assemble in.” 

Twenty-four brokers formed 
this first exchange, and when 
they finally moved indoors it was 
in a room offered by the Tontine 
Coffee House, near the dock-end 
of the street for the sake of 


restaurant pat- 
ronage. 


There are 
— 1,875 members 


of the exchange today, clearing 
through some 700 brokerage 
imaginary 
“seats” (the trading is too excit- 


firms, and their 


ing for anyone ever to sit down) 


are each worth at current rates, 


around $100,000. 
In 1929 a _ seat 
brought as much 
as $625,000, but 
that was when 
there were still 
only 1100 seats. 
That same year 
there was a “seat” 
dividend of a quar- 
ter-seat to each 
current member. 
These quarter- 
rights were 
traded around 
until someone got 
four-quarters, but even then he 
only got the right to stand up on 
the Exchange floor. 

Some of the members are not 
brokers, but traders on their own 
accounts only. Most of them, 
however, buy and sell as agents 
for customers all over the world. 
For the receipt and acknowledg- 
ment of these customers’ orders, 
one of the most complex communi- 
cations systems in the world has 
been set up, with a stupendous 
network of private and public 


All Photos by International 


The Big Steel post, one of the most active on. the Ex- 
change floor. X is a frequent symbol on the ticket. 



























The operator who relays 
customers’ orders to trad- 
ers on the floor. 


telephone and telegraph lines 
converging into the Exchange, 
from five continents. 

To an onlooker in the visitors’ 
gallery (which has not been open 
to the public since the war) the 
floor of the Exchange appears to 
be an unrelieved madhouse of 
yelling men. 

At one wall is a nest of leased 
wire telephones, constantly con- 
nected with home brokerage of- 
fices. There men are constantly 
taking down orders and relaying 
them to traders on the floor by 
messengers. 

When receiving orders, the 
floor-traders then go to the post 
at which the particular stock is 
traded in, shout a bid or ask a 
price, and conclude a sale involv- 
ing thousands of dollars by a nod 
of the head toward another 
broker, as they both write down 
the transaction in a notebook for 
clearance at the end of the day. 
The assistant informs his office of 
the execution of the order by tele- 
phone and the office then confirms 
the order to the customer in Cin- 
cinnati, Shanghai, or wherever he 
is. 

As the sale is made an eaves- 
dropping Exchange attendant 
notes down the price of the tran- 
saction, and in a few moments 
this information is passed on to 
the whole world via tickers, and 
the value of your stocks, quietly 
resting in your safe, has been 
changed, whether you like it or 
not. 

For their services in buying or 
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Before the gong sounds, the men who make a market. 
After the bell these men will gesticulate and yell wildly. 


selling stocks, brokers charge 
their customers according to a 
sliding scale geared to the value 
of the stocks traded—at present 
stock prices, averaging perhaps 
15 cents a share. Average sales 
this year having been about 
1,175,000 shares a day, the 700 
brokers have earned twice that 
many 15-cent charges (since each 
sale means a purchase, and vice 
versa) or $352,500 a day. 

This does not include their 
brokerage on bonds, perhaps 
$30,000 more each day. In 1929 
these figures were perhaps four 
times as high. 

The present figure, divided by 
the 700 brokerage houses, means 
that the average firm earns 
around $550 a day, a mere trifle 
for the better-known large 
houses, which, with their expen- 
sive board rooms for customers, 
large staffs and private communi- 
cations services, must earn many 
times that much. 

To be sure, most large firms 
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The official in charge of collecting from the maelstrom 
the bid and asked prices—news that changes from 
minute to minute. 
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The telephone bank, where all the orders come in, all the 
confirmations go out. 
































When lulls come in fierce trading, a few really have 
“seats” on the exchange, but they are only temporary. 


have other sources of income 
through trading on the Curb, the 
Produce Exchange, Cotton 
Exchange, Chicago Board of 
Trade, numerous smaller local 
exchanges, and also through in- 
terest on loans of money or stock 
to margin customers. 

Just as your general medical 
practitioner will turn you over to 
a specialist in X-rays, surgery, 
diagnosis or maternity, depend- 
ing on what you’ve come to him 
for, your general broker usually 
executes your orders today 
through specialists in oils, steels, 
rails, department stores, etc.— 
and if you’re a little fellow buy- 
ing in less than 100-share quanti- 
ties, your order goes through odd- 
lot specialists who combine sev- 
eral small orders to make regular 
100-share deals, and takes a 
higher brokerage for his trouble. 

Significantly, it was in Wall 
Street that Captain Kidd and 
other pirates were once outfitted 
for their voyages. 





If some fellow in Tacoma wanted to sell his 100 shares 
of P. G. & E. these men would get busy. When there are 
no orders, there’s no action. 
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Here is Fort Knox, in Kentucky, a cross between an ancient stronghold and up-to- 
date fort, which will soon be the most-guarded spot in the whole United States. 


= Americas Gold Is Guarded 
Within a Mighty Fortress 


Medieval and super-modern protective measures are com- 

bined in the defense system of the new American Gibraltar 

where the nation’s 10,000,000,000 gold dollars will soon 
repose in burglar-proof security, 
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In the hands of R. T. Van 
Horne will be the key to 
$10,000,000,000. 











IME was when the safest 

place to hoard money was the 
toe of an old stocking, but no 
sensible person uses that means 
today. And least of all the gov- 
ernment of the United States, 
which has the gigantic task of 
guarding some $10,000,000,000 in 
gold and knows that no stocking 
could hold such an amount. 

But the government is not be- 
yond using other medieval means 
to hoard its gold. For the newest 
stronghold for the treasure, the 
depository at Fort Knox in Ken- 
tucky, combines both antiquated 
and, figuratively, streamlined 
protective measures, and comes 
out a definitely impregnable 
American Gibraltar. 

The combination of the two 
will offer many a head-ache to any 
prospective burglars or raiders. 
$600,000 was spent to build the 
depository, and a good part of 
each dollar went for protection. 
Just as King Arthur would have 
done, the government first en- 
circled the whole affair with a 
moat, possibly with the idea that 
modern burglars seeing it would 
be too non-plussed to try getting 
any farther. But to make certain, 
only one gate is provided, and it 
is flanked by two sentry-boxes in 
accord with the best traditions of 
the ancients. 
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cautions are more complex. 
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The only gate to the strengthened fort is guarded by 
two sentry-houses, of which this is one, but other pre- 


But if the prospective invader 
takes encouragement from these 
medieval trimmings, he will find 
himself sadly fooled. For the steel 
fence encircling the depository is 
more than it seems when a power- 
ful electric current is run through 
it. And the turrets at the four 
corners of the building are not 
the plain turrets of old tradition, 
but wicked machine-gun pillboxes 
with openings covered by bullet- 
proof glass and steel armament of 
decidedly modern trend. 

On top of it all, scientists, 
guaranteed up-to-date, were let 
loose inside the building itself to 
make things even safer. After 
working on the vault, they left it 
made of steel which will automa- 
tically floor any burglar. When he 
tackles it with a blow-torch, it 
will let loose a flood of poison gas 
—and Uncle Sam’s dollars will re- 
main untouched. In addition, the 
vault can be flooded with gallons 
of water; invaders, but not gold, 
can be drowned. 

In spite of all these defenses, 
there will be many worries in 
store for R. T. Van Horne. For 
he is to be in charge of the guards 
at the depository, and when the 
gold is moved in next year he will 
find that being responsible for 
$10,000,000,000 is anything but a 
joke. 
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All photos by Resettlement Administration 


The workmen have finished the walls of this “‘“mud-house”’ and are making the in- 
terior habitable. It may stand for hundreds of years, and will always be comfortable. 


Mud Houses 


For Comfort! 





Dirt walls last for centuries, and 
Resettlement Administration is 
teaching people how to build them 


UILD your house out of mud 

and it will last longer than 
you will. It will be durable and 
comfortable. It will be cool in 
Summer and warm in Winter. 
And since dirt is one of the cheap- 
est commodities on earth, it will 
be one of the least costly habita- 
tions you can construct. 

This is not a fantastic dream. 
Dirt houses have been built ever 
since Mankind emerged from its 
natural caves to make an artificial 
dwelling. Some earth houses, no- 
tably the adobe homes of the 
Southwest, have stood for cen- 
turies and are still habitable. To- 
day, under the guidance of the 
federal Resettlement Administra- 
tion, houses of “rammed earth” 
are being built near Birmingham, 
Ala., and are found to have a cer- 
tain architectural smartness. 








= 





The manner in which these 
houses are built is simple, the 
tools are not elaborate, and the 
material is the ordinary “back- 
yard” dirt generally found at the 
site of the building. 

A foundation of concrete must 
first be laid. Wooden forms, like 
boxes with the tops and bottoms 
knocked out are put in place and 
the dirt is thrown in and pounded 
down. 

Sandy clay is the best material, 
with shale mixed in to serve as 
the coarse aggregate. The pro- 
portions used are approximately 
one part sand, one part clay, and 
one part coarse aggregate. In this 
mixture there must be about 
twelve percent of water content. 
In dry weather, the water can be 
added by soaking the ground at 
night. In wet weather, the water 





can be taken out by drying the 
soil in the sun or by “cooking”’ it 
over a sheet metal oven. 

Properly mixed and rammed a 
wall of this material seventeen 
inches wide is capable of bearing 
from ten to twenty tons per 
square foot. This is from ten to 
twenty times the maximum load 
ever put on a wall in house con- 
struction, and its insulation value 
is so great that no heat or cold 
will pass through it. 

After short practice, workmen 
are able to erect such a home ina 
remarkably short time. The first 
such house, built by the govern- 
ment according to the specifica- 
tions of Government Engineer 
Thomas Hibben, required four- 
teen men five weeks. The latest 
house—six rooms—took the same 
men only five days to build. 
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Workman tamping earth 
in forms, to build walls for 
rapidly rising house. 














Rising walls of earth houses in Bir- 
mingham’s “‘mud-house” colony. 


The ordinary back-yard is the 
“quarry” for home builders. 
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Mixing sand, clay and “coarse ag- 
gregate”’ for building material. 
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Wide World 


Coal bootleggers digging anthracite on company property. In spite of crude apparatus, typified by the power belt attached 
to the axle of the jacked-up sedan, bootleg miners last year produced 5,000,000 tons of coal worth $32,000,000. 


Anarchy in 
Anthracite 


“ HAT do they come to me 

for?” said Governor 
George H. Earle of Pennsylvania, 
when he was told that a group of 
coal operators had come to peti- 
tion him. “I wasn’t their candi- 
date.” 

This statement struck the 
front pages from coast to coast, 
and is likely to achieve the celeb- 
rity of “Let them eat cake,” and 
“The public be damned.” If any- 
one doubts that times have 
changed, let him ponder the phe- 
nomenon of a Pennsylvania gov- 
ernor giving the cut direct to the 
coal barons—the same men who 
less than a decade ago dominated 
the administration at Harrisburg 
and controlled the destinies of a 
large section of the state’s popula- 
tion. 

3ut the Earle pronouncement 
is only a hors d’oeuvre in the ban- 
quet of surprises being served up 
in the Keystone State. Down in 
the southern field of the hard-coal 
region, the domain of the rug- 
gedest individuals which capital- 
ism has produced, there is the 
closest thing to anarchy which 
America has had for a long time. 

Openly, without fear of repris- 
al, 20,000 miners, breakers, and 
truckers are systematically and 
continuously poaching on the pri- 
vate preserves of the nation’s big- 
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gest coal companies. Last year 
they dug 5,000,000 tons—ten per- 
cent of the total anthracite pro- 
duction, and threatened to deal 
a death blow to an already groggy 
industry. Miners digging on com- 
pany property term their product 


“bootleg coal,” themselves “boot- 
leggers”’; the operators insist that 
they are thieves. Regardless of 
what they are calied, the bootleg- 
gers undercut the industry’s hard- 
coal prices by $2 a ton, and have 
already appropriated a $32,000,- 
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Bootleggers either dig their own shafts in shallow seams 
of coal near the surface, or appropriate old company 
mines, operating with discarded or stolen machinery. 


“Coal was put in these mountains by our Creator, and was 
stolen by the coal operators and bankers,” reads the charter 
of the bootleg miners’ union. So 20,000 bootleggers have 
moved in on company property and are challenging the 
operators from the ramparts of a potent political fortress. 


000 chunk of the shrinking mar- 
ket. 

To grasp the situation, it is 
necessary to thumb through a few 
pages in coal’s history. The most 
significant chapter records the 
decline of the industry during the 
last ten years. In 1925 a pro- 
tracted strike throttled output 
and forced consumers to buy 
abroad or use other fuels. Since 
then the trend has been steadily 
and swiftly downward, produc- 
tion falling off from the 1924 
peak of 90,000,000 to about 50,- 
000,000 tons in 1935. Employ- 
ment likewise fell off. There are 
today about 100,000 men em- 
ployed in the coalfields, compared 
to nearly a quarter of a million at 
the peak. Since it is unlikely that 
coal consumption will ever re- 
cover sufficiently to open the col- 
lieries which employed these 
workers, many thousands, 
especially in the southern field, 
are virtually without hope of ever 
working again. 

Another important chapter in 
the history of coal is the tradition 
of violence, lawlessness, and strife 
between the miners and the oper- 
ators. Both sides have embel- 
lished this record, the miners with 
dynamite and terrorism, the op- 
erators with brutal repression, 
spies, company police, and the no- 
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Acme 
Bootleggers dig one and one-eighth tons of coal per day, 
and make about $3. Union miners make $5.62). 
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“Sure we dig on company land,” this bootlegger says. 
‘“‘Who put the coal there—God or the operators?” 
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Wide World 


Most bootleg coal money is made by the breakers, who 
screen anthracite to standard sizes for the consumer. 
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torious Coal and Iron Police of 
Pennsylvania. 

In spite of immemorial bad 
feeling, however, it was the cus- 
tom of the coal companies to per- 
mit men who had been laid off to 
dig enough fuel for their own use 
free of charge. At the beginning 
of the depression, when many col- 
lieries were shut down, the idle 
miners took advantage of the 
privilege and started digging a 
little more than they needed for 
themselves, peddling the balance 
to neighbors. In a year or two 
more and more miners were dig- 
ging more and more coal, and 
were not only supplying two- 
thirds of the demand in their own 
district, but were trucking a large 
tonnage to cities hundreds of 
miles from the fields. 

Slow to act, and never very suc- 
cessful at cooperating among 
themselves, the operators ignored 
the situation until a Democratic 
administration in Pennsylvania 
outlawed the Coal and Iron Police, 
as well as private armies main- 
tained by the companies. One 
factor in the situation was that 
most of the bootlegging affected 
only two companies—the Lehigh 
and the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing. These are the largest units 
in the industry, but they could 
not persuade other companies to 
take common action, nor were 
they willing to go to the expense 
of opening their own abandoned 
collieries to give employment, 
which is probably the only rem- 
edy for bootlegging. 

Thus, when a plan was pro- 
posed last summer to re-open a 
sufficient number of collieries to 
absorb 1,500 miners in the boot- 
leg district, the Lehigh and Phila- 
delphia companies refused to par- 
ticipate unless they were guar- 
anteed the market then being sup- 
plied by bootleggers. 

“ s “ 

While the operators were fum- 
ing impotently, the bootleggers 
digging on their property pro- 
ceeded to form a political organi- 
zation, and a union. It is esti- 
mated that the 20,000 bootleggers 
control about 200,000 votes, and 
they have used them to elect their 
own mayors, sheriffs, aldermen, 
and judges. Public opinion is 
solidly on their side, and for three 
years the operators have been 
frozen out of court. In Schuylkill, 
Northumberland, and Columbia 
counties it is impossible to im- 
panel a grand jury which will in- 
dict, or a petty jury which will 
convict, a bootlegger. The best il- 
lustration of the legal situation is 
furnished by the case of a boot- 
legger who dug 80 tons of coal on 
company property and piled it in 
his front yard. Representatives of 
the company came and confiscated 
it, whereupon the bootlegger sued 
the company and recovered the 
coal. In another instance a boot- 
legger asked the company for the 
loan of a steam shovel to aid him 
in his operations on their holding. 
The company of course turned 
him down, and that night the 
steam shovel was dynamited. But 
the district attorney refused to 
have the bootlegger arrested. 


The charter of the bootleggers’ 
union, the Independent Anthra- 
cite Miners’ Association, sums up 
the attitude of those engaged in 
the illicit industry: “We dig the 
coal to supplement our measly re- 
lief income. Coal was put in these 
mountains by our Creator, and 
this mineral wealth was stolen by 
the greedy rich class, the coal op- 
erators and the bankers.” Just 
who is the rightful owner of the 
mineral resources of a common- 
wealth is something else again, 
but as far as the bootleg situa- 
tion goes the law-enforcers of 
Pennsylvania, from the Governor 
down, seem to be content to accept 
the union charter. Governor Earle 
takes the position that he has no 
right to intervene unless the local 
authorities request him to, and 
since the local authorities owe 
their jobs to the bootleggers, the 
vicious circle is closed. 

* * * 

On the surface, it is easy to 
understand why the public gen- 
erally sides with the bootleggers 
and against the operators. They 
are, after all, unemployed, per- 
haps permanently so. They are 
poaching, to be sure, but on land 
which the companies refuse to 
work. Furthermore, there is the 
point of view expressed by Gov- 
ernor Earle: “They (the coal op- 
erators) brought these people in- 
to the coal region, let them build 
their homes and churches, and 
then closed down their mines to 
concentrate their operations so 
that they could make bigger 
profits. They made millions of dol- 
lars from the labor of these men 
who are now unemployed. They 
can’t let them starve.” 

The operators reply that in the 
first place only 2,900 certificated 
miners are engaged in bootleg- 
ging, and that the hope of profits 
has lured many outsiders to the 
fields. In the second place, they 
claim, bootlegging hurts many 
people besides the operators, af- 
fecting consumers, retailers, and 
union labor in the industry. 
Though cheaper, bootleg coal is 
often inferior in quality, and the 
buyer may be given short weight. 

tetailers suffer from the boot- 
leg competition, and union labor 
loses employment. Furthermore, 
the bootleg miners receive aver- 
age daily compensation of only a 
little more than $3, compared to 
the $5.62% wage of the union 
miner. However, most union min- 
ers are Only working about 150 
days a year at present, so the 
bootlegger’s annual income would 
be somewhat higher. 
_ The money in the bootleg coal 
industry is being made by a new 
exploiting class of petty capital- 
ists which has sprung up, com- 
posed of the coal breakers, or pro- 
cessors, and the retail order 
agents who develop the market. 
rhe miner, digging about one and 
one-eighth tons of coal a day, sells 
a ton of rough coal to an inde- 
pendent hauler for $3 or $3.50. 

The hauler transports it to the 
breaker, who screens it into 
standard sizes (egg, nut, stove), 
and sells it to another truckman 


(Continued on page 42 
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Nature Shows A 


Sense Of Humor 


She dresses these birds in habiliments of joy 


and gloom, of foolishness and grave dignity. 


HERE must be a reason be- 

hind the strange appearance 
of these fathered creatures, but 
only Nature knows what it is. 
Why, for instance, should the 
Mae-Westian bird, at the right, 
be sporting such an elaborate 
head-dress ? 

The pipe-stem, step-ladder legs 
of the Javanese storks are under- 
standable, because he spends 
much of his contemplative life in 
marsh lands, and his long legs 
prevent him from getting his tail- 
coat wet. As for penguins, they 
are the eternal comedians. 


“Case considered 
and decision re- 
served.” ... The ad- 
jutant stork of Java 
has many weighty 
matters on his mind, 
the most important 
of which is dinner. 
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Percy and George 
are inspecting a 
three-weeks-old 
baby penguin 
which has been in- 
trusted to their 
care. Percy is al- 
ready chiding him 
for his frowsy ap- 
pearance. 


Globe 
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“‘C’mup an’ see me some time.”’ With a modern chapeau, 
this Catalina Crane thinks she can knock ’em dead. 
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International 


Fencing is not so bad, and at least it is graceful, as 
Former Amateur Champion Julia Jones demonstrates. 





International 


Fencing instructors say the art makes for agility, lithe- 
ness, and beauty. Proof? These Stanford young women. 
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And Men Fight 
In Stupid Duels 


The saga of Dr. Sarga proves that silliness 
of challenge to combat still exists in foolish 


minds, a hang-over from days when men 


thought force was justice. 


man with a sense of humor, 
being challenged to a duel, and 
given his choice of place and 
weapons, offered to fight his oppo- 
nent with sledge-hammers, in five 
feet of water. Because the gentle- 
man was six feet tall and a black- 
smith by profession, the duel was 
cancelled, and the laughter that 
resulted effectively killed the fool- 
ish “‘ecode of honor” that had ex- 
isted in the state where the inci- 
dent occurred. 

How many great and good men 
have been sacrificed to the duel- 
ling code no one can say. The most 
noted American was Alexander 
Hamilton, who was shot to death 
by Aaron Burr to avenge a politi- 
cal “insult.” 

The exploits of Dr. Franz 
Sarga, of Budapest, who is so 
touchy about the honor of his 
wife, Magda, that he has chal- 
lenged practically the whole pop- 


A BOUT a century ago, a gentle- 


ulation of the city, have brought 
into the limelight the silliest con- 
vention ever adopted by the hu- 
man race to settle its quarrels- 
the “code duello.” It dates back 
to the ignorance and superstition 
of medieval, or even ’more an- 
cient times. The “challenge to 
mortal combat” was a favorite 
method of the “glorious” knights 
for settlement of their disputes, 
and the challenges were uttered 
with a right good will, particular- 
ly if the challenger knew he was 
the better fighter. It is no doubt 
true, however, that the armored 
gentry who thwacked each other 
for the favor of some wench, be- 
lieved in the mistaken idea that 
superior force is proof of supe- 
rior justice and even superior in- 
telligence. Some nations, even in 
these modern times, are quite 
like that. 

Even if Dr. Sarga nicks, slices, 
carves and pinks every man in 
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Just to make their duel more sensational (for films) 
Thommy Bourdelle and Jim Gerald fought on horses. 
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Dr. Franz Sarga and the 
wife for whom he chal- 
lenged a hundred men. 


Budapest, it won’t prove much. It 
won’t prove any more, in fact 
than the German University 
duels, in which students slash at 
each other with sabres, for the 
“honor” of getting themselves 
scarred up. And it is perhaps sig- 
nificant that one of the first acts 
of Adolf Hitler when he assumed 
his dictatorship, was to restore 
the duel, which had been outlawed 
by public realization of its futil- 
ity and general silliness. 

Modern fencing, conducted as a 
sport in nearly all American uni- 
versities, is, however, a modified 
and harmless derivation from the 
ancient duel. In many colleges it 
is regarded as an athletic activity 
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entitling the student to “credits” 
in his general training. But in 
this sport the foils—thin, yield- 
ing blades—have buttons on their 
tips and will not penetrate the 
flesh. A touch of the opponent’s 
body with this tip is a “wound.” 
With the sabers, heavy padding 
and masks are worn, and the dan- 
ger of bodily harm is minimized. 

In general, the “duels” ar- 
ranged in France are publicity 
stunts and that is all. The chal- 
lenger and his opponent seldom 
try to kill each other, and honor 
is “satisfied” by an innocuous 
meeting in the Bois de Boulogne 
and the firing of a purposely mis- 
aimed bullet. 
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Artists Bourdelle and Gerald slashed at each other until 
Gerald fell, wounded, and was carried off the field. 
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Under eyes of their seconds, Signor Guinto Lumbroso 
and Signor Francisco Guinta satisfy their respective 
honors at swords’ points in an Italian garden. 






“Coffee and pistols for two in 
the morning” isn’t taken serious- 
ly any longer. 


International 
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International 


German duels produce much blood, and doctors are 
always on hand to patch up the saber-wounded fighters. 
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Siamese Twins from Siam. Simplicio and Lucio Godino, The Godinos were both married, and as Lucio lay ill with 
before the death of Lucio, and the operation which freed pneumonia their wives called on him. Simplicio, left, 
his brother. They were joined only by tissue. escaped infection and survived his brother’s death. 


Whom God Hath Joined— 


Siamese twins still baffle doctors, though surgery recently 
performed the difficult operation of separating the inseparable 


INCE the late, great P. T. Bar- 

num made Siamese Twins a 
national byword by exhibiting 
Eng and Chang to the pop-eyed 
world, perata, so-called by medi- 
cal men, have periodically baffled 
scientists and amazed the side- 
show gawpers. 

Perata are much less uncom- 
mon than quintuplets, and are 
freaks of nature, rather than 
normal biological phenomena. 
Just how or why they occur is 
not fully understood, but it is 
thought that some ovarian imper- 
fection is responsible at the time 
of conception. 

Twins may be joined at any 
part of the body, including the 
head, and frequently the pair 
have a common heart or stomach. 

@ If the point of juncture is at some 
important organ like the liver the 
twins cannot be separated, but 
twins connected by skin or tissue 
can sometimes be_ successfully 
freed from each other at birth. 

Twins joined at a vital organ 
generally have interlocking ner- 
vous and circulatory systems. If 
one twin burns his finger it hurts 
the other just as much, and an 
infection cannot be localized in 
one body. In cases of superficial 
skin juncture the twins function 
independently, and are not af- 
fected by each other’s mishaps or 
illnesses. 

Thus, when Lucio Godino, one 
of the pair of real Siamese Siam- 
ese Twins died, his brother Sim- 
plicio survived, and was surgi- 








POY eed cally separated from the corpse. - a go ° ej 
~ 2S : _ ° . - _~ <_— > = - nr, ae 
: This was one of the first success- > . : — 
Dr. H. M. Wertheim, who ful operations of the kind ever The wives of the Godino Twins receiving the consolation 
severed two brothers. performed. of friends as they leave the hospital after Lucio’s death. 
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Marie Keller, 9, the only The Hilton twins, Violet and Daisy, of Maryland. Both wanted to get married, and 
known survivor of an opera- here Violet is shown with her former fiance, an orchestra leader. Town authorities 
tion severing twins at birth. refused to issue a license for the couple but they found another official more obliging. 


: 2 eae a Sse aaee 
Mary and Margaret Gibbs, Siamese twins of Holyoke, Turned down in Maryland, Violet Hilton finally got a 
Mass., at their parents’ home on their 24th birthday. license in Texas to wed James Moore, of San Antonio. 
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Sky Laboratory 
Will Save Life 


New Lockheed Built to Specification of 
Government experts for use in testing 
commercial pilots, has every new device 
for safe flying, including blind approach 
instruments and de-icing propellers 


HE safety of millions of 

American airline passengers 
rests in the hands of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce in Washington, 
D. C., which exercises a rigorous 
control over the efficiency both of 
planes and pilots engaged in pub- 
lic service. 

In order to remain not only 
abreast of the times but actually 
in advance—for the airlines 
themselves are continually per- 
fecting their own safety devices 
—the bureau must have the latest 
equipment, the most up-to-date 
planes, the most scientific me- 
chanical agencies for its own 
work. And the new Lockheed 12A, 
recently delivered to the depart- 
ment, built to the design and 
specifications.of the government’s 
engineers, is the last word in 
aviation—a flying laboratory. 

It is not, in a sense an experi- 
mental plane. It does contain 
every safety device and naviga- 
tion feature incorporated in the 
planes of regular transportation 
lines, with particular ‘stress on 
automatic navigation and blind 
approach to landing fields. 

The remaining hazards of com- 
mercial transportation are large- 
ly centered around the flying field 
itself. In the air, under proper 
flying conditions, accidents rarely 
occur. It is in descending through 
fog that danger comes. The time 
will come, experts agree, when 
this last hazard will be elimi- 
nated, for the pilot will be able 
to bring his plane to earth safely, 
avoiding all obstacles, under the 
blackest of conditions. 





Great attention is also paid to 
the dangers resulting from ice 
formation on the wings. For 
years this problem bothered the 
experts. Ice can so overload the 
wings as to force a plane down in 
spite of all the reserve power of 
a plane’s modern engines. 

The new flying laboratory 
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Eugene L. Vidal, director of air commerce, and Bennett 
Griffin, inspector, welcome the new “flying laboratory.” 
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Acme 


The controls of the new Lockheed 12A are intricate, but 
every one of the gadgets on the board spells safety. 


Acme 


Director Vidal inspects the propeller de-icers developed 
by Air Commerce department to reduce one of the worst 
hazards of bad-weather flight. 
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therefore carries radio antennae 
so mounted that they cannot col- 
lect ice, as well as propeller de- 
icers which were developed by the 
Bureau of Air Commerce Engi- 
neers. 

The new Lockheed plane will 
be used in the daily routine work 
of the department, for the testing 
of pilots, inspection of airlines 
and airports, and collaboration 
with the commercial lines in 
further development of protec- 
tive regulations and safety equip- 
ment. 

And one look at its complicated 
system of controls will show you 
something of what every air- 
plane pilot must know. 

The business of flying passen- 
gers over America’s widespread 
airlanes is one of the most co- 
operative of modern times. The 
bureau of air commerce not only 
regulates, but constantly seeks to 
join the commercial companies in 
making those advances that spell 
increasing safety. And the air- 
lines in turn accept the regula- 
tions without quibbling and at 
the same time keep the depart- 
ment informed of their own ex- 
perimental progress. 





Acme 
Radio antennae are so mounted that ice cannot break 
communication between plane and ground, eliminating 

a long-standing danger. 
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Mighty Frustrators of War? 


If anything may delay the coming war, it will be Fascist fear of 
the Soviet’s more than 7,000 planes and 100,000 aviators 














, International 
THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY: Mobilized units dropped from the air behind 
enemy lines make Soviet air power unpredictable and Nazi generals nervous. 
Some military observers say parachute invasion is only an ineffective trick, 
others that it will force the enemy to use more troops to protect its rear. 
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Authenticated News 


HEAD SOVIET AIR-MAN. 
General Jacob Alkanis 


0 intense has Soviet air activ- 

ity become that its 1936 pro- 
duction of planes is nearly double 
and the production of engines 
nearly 50% of the 1935 output. 


Before the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, General V. Khripin, 
assistant chief of the Red Army 
air force, most powerful in the 
world, recently pledged the fidel- 
ity of the Red Army to the new 
Russian Constitution, a docu- 
ment, which, more. binding than 
any treaty, ties Russia to the side 
of the democracies. 


In “capitalist” countries there 
is a combined total of between 
11,000 and 12,000 planes, and of 
these Germany alone has from 
6,000 to 7,000. In the next two 
years the number may go up to 
18,000. 


To illustrate what so many 
planes mean in terms of destruc- 
tion General Khripin said, “dur- 
ing the whole World War Ger- 
many dumped on England, France 
and Russia, 27,000 tons of bombs. 
Today this number could be 
transported in five raids.” 
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Melokeyev 
RUSSIAN MANGANESE ... Essential metallic element in modern war, hardens steel, oxidizes, helps make antiseptics 
and disinfectants, would make Hitler more secure if he had the Ukraine’s manganese mines. Russia, the United States 
and Great Britain have most of the world’s supply. Above: manganese mines in Chiatur, a Georgian Soviet Republic. 


Why Hitler Hates “Communism” 


Imperialism has its face lifted in the new pact to pillage Russian treasure, 
force her out of Central Europe and Central Asia. In 1905 it was the Russo- 
Japanese, in 1914 the Kaiser-Czar, and now the Fascist-Communist conflict. 


International 


“IF I HAD— 

the Ural mountains with 
their incalculable store of 
treasures in raw materials, 
Siberia with its vast forests 
and the Ukraine with its . 
tremendous wheat fields, Bee 2K Bg = 
Germany and the National whee BREESE ees a" ‘ th: alata bess ees 
Socialist leadership would oo SPR a Bt ee Brg) nf t ARISE ew ok 
swim in plenty.” Hitler’s Setemnational 
famous words to his party RUSSIAN GOLD ... also an essential in modern warfare. No one knows how much of it 

congress in Nuremberg. Russia has. Above: hydraulic pipes at work on rich alluvial beds in Soviet Yakutia. 
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CYNICAL world is becoming ac- 
[> endtomed to hearing things 
called by their antonyms. Every 
time a dictator says one thing, 
diplomats know he means its 
opposite. 

In 1936 a non-intervention pact 
is understood to mean an inter- 
vention pact, a treaty to prevent 
war, a treaty to make war. 

So when Hitler gets together 
with Japan and Italy against the 
“International Comintern,” not 
against the Soviet government, 
realistic observers know that the 
pact is against the USSR, that 
huge country which stretches 
across two continents, from the 
Arctic to the Black Sea, occupy- 
ing the northern half of Asia and 
the eastern half of Europe. 

Half of Europe! Half of Asia! 

Here lies the natural antago- 
nism between Germany and Rus- 
sia, both of which would dominate 
Central Europe, and the natural 
antagonism between Japan and 
Russia, both of which would 
dominate Central Asia. 

If Germany could but take the 
Ukraine from Russia, and per- 
haps a little more, Russia would 
be shoved Eastward to become a 
definite Eastern nation, no longer 
a competitor for the heart of 
Europe. 

If Japan could get both Inner 
and Outer Mongolia under her 
control, Russia would be shoved 
westward, and Japan left free to 
dominate the Orient. 

* * * 

In the whole of the world there 
is perhaps no wealthier land than 
the Russian Ukraine. Not only 
would Germany’s possession of it 
shove Russia out of Europe, but 
it would insure Germany meals 
and minerals. 


But can Germany and Japan, 
with the probable aid of Italy, win 
out against a country which has 
every needed resource to combat 
its enemies? 

Nearly every mineral known to 
man, every variety of timber ex- 
cepting tropical, every character 
of fruit and vegetable are within 
the Soviet’s boundaries, making 
her, next to the British Empire, 
the most self-contained country in 
the world. 

* * * 

The Ukraine alone furnishes a 
good-sized portion of the total 
wealth of Russia. Beside contain- 
ing the world-famous black soil 
belt, the chief wheat-producing 
section of the Soviet Union, it 
produces such vital products as 
sugar beets, oil seeds and live 
stock. 

In its Donetz Basin the 
Ukraine produces 75% of the coal 
produced in Russia, 70% of the 
iron and a large proportion of the 
manganese. Add on to these the 
heavily developed chemical and 
dye industries, salt mines, the 
largest hydro-electric develop- 
ment in Europe, and the Ukraine 
becomes so tempting that Hitler 
has been willing to give up his 
hopes in Austria (for a period of 
ten years) in exchange for Italian 
aid against Russia. 

Hitler’s wrath against Com- 
munist ideology is but self-justi- 
fication for his intended raid on 
Russia. For him to be utterly 
frank, as he almost was in his 
Nuremberg speech, and admit 
that it is to grasp the wealth of 
his neighbor and not to defend 
Europe against Bolshevism. that 
he builds his war machine, would 
be impossible in this hypocritical 
world. 





Shevssov 


RUSSIAN OIL... Warfare is mechanized. Oil is as im- 
portant as men. Russia’s supply is beyond calculation. 
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Wide World 

“KEEP YOUR SNOUT OUT OF OUR SOVIET GARDEN!” 
Stalin’s recent reference to “Pigs” abroad was reiterated 
by the head of the Ukrainian delegation last week. ‘“‘No 
more than a pig can see the sky,’ shouted Delegate 
Lubschienka, “will Hitler ever see our vegetable garden.” 
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International 


RUSSIAN WHEAT... Her fields can yield enough to 
feed her armies. Above: a Central Russian grain elevator. 
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Wide World 


Bernardo Casielles, a former bullfighter, is promoted to the rank of 
captain for his heroism in the defense of Loyalist Madrid. 


AS MADRID BURNS 


While artillery hammers at the gates of the 
Spanish capital, a city vainly huddles for 
refuge in subways and cellars as the heavens 
rain bombs that count up new victims daily 





Wide World 





Interrational 


Paulino Uzcudun, the Iberian heavyweight, En route for the offensive on Madrid, rebel cavalry 
offers his “fighting” experience to Franco. pauses for a blessing from the Catholic Church. 
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Two who died in the bomb raids on Madrid. 
Here, brutally mangled by the big bombs of 
the black raiders that swoop across the Ma- 
drid skies, are two children, too young to 
know what issues were being fought at the 
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barricades, or what international destinies 
were being decided in the smoke and dev- 
astation of besieged Madrid. They are two of 
the hundreds whose playground was demol- 
ished one afternoon during a fascist air raid. 
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Out of the North 
Comes the Eskimo 


Geographical progress brings closer to us 
the lives of Eskimo previously known only 
to a handful of explorers and adventurers. 


NCE known only to hardy ex- 
plorers and adventurers who 
early pushed their way up into 
the vastness of the frozen Arctic 
in search of the North Pole or of 
scientific knowledge, the Eskimos 
are now familiar to people 
throughout the warmer countries. 
The development of science, the 
modern improvements in avia- 
tion, and the spread of civiliza- 
tion have brought the Eskimo 
close to us by way of photographs, 
descriptive books of Northern ad- 
venture, and motion pictures. 
But, on the other hand, contact 
with civilization has brought 
some degree of unhappiness to the 
Eskimos. In the beginning, it 
changed much of their economy, 
and severe dislocations brought 
them heavy hardships. White 
man’s diseases, spread by the 
ecrly traders, wiped out whole 
tribes of the natives. But that 
was in the early days, and the 
situation is now improving. 
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A Siberian Eskimo with his only weapon and the polar 
bear he slew with it after a terrific battle. His entire 
existence hangs on his skill with primitive tools. 


For today trading and explora- 
tion are not the only goals of 
civilization’s encroachment in the 
Arctic regions. There is the fur- 
ther one of benefiting the Eski- 
mos through education, health at- 
tention and medical care, preven- 
tion of food shortages and other 
troubles of the snow-covered 
wilds. 

Nonetheless, the lives of the 
Eskimos remain primitive. In the 
icy wastes it is frequently found 
that their crude habits and equip- 
ment are far more conducive to 
survival than the ones of white 
men which are more modern but 
far less based upon tradition and 
knowledge gained through cen- 
turies. 

In the mind of the average per- 
son, the Arctic is apt to be sym- 
bolized by the rough houses made 
of blocks of frozen snow—the ig- 





Collecting specimens of floating sea life for an American 
museum by means of a canoe equipped with motor. 


loo. But these are used only as 
temporary dwellings, usually only 
as shelters during travelling, and 
only by the natives of Central 
Canada and some sections of 
Greenland. In summer most Eski- 
mos live in tent shelters made of 
caribou or seal skin; but in winter 
the houses are more permanent. 
Partly subterranean, they are 
constructed of driftwood, turf 
and even, in some places, of stone. 
The difference between the two 
seasonal types of dwelling is due 
to the fact that the Eskimos go 
inland only during the short Arc- 
tic summer to hunt caribou and 
fish in fresh waters, living the 
rest of the time chiefly on sea 
mammals, and above all on the 
seal. 

Although both they and Ameri- 
can Indians are classed together 
as part of the Mongolian race, the 
Eskimos are distinct from the 
other natives of North America. 
Their culture, language and 
physique have been molded in 
unique forms by the rigours and 
hardships peculiar to the North. 
Their high mentality and amaz- 
ing ingenuity have helped them 
materially in making their excel- 
lent adaptation to their inhos- 
pitable environment. 

This is particularly true of 
their methods of dress, hunting 
and transportation. White men 
living in the region often adopt 
the skin clothing of the Eskimos, 
so well is it made and so suited to 
the environment. The famous Es- 
kimo dogs, sometimes half wolf, 
are used in teams to pull the dog 
sleds, and the result is a far bet- 
ter means of transportation over 
the deep Arctic snow than the In- 
dian toboggan would be. In the 
fashioning of stone into weapons 
and utensils they are definitely 
superior to the Indians. : 

The Eskimos are widely scat- 
tered, though their habits differ 
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Home of Ootah, last surviving of the four Eskimos who 
went with Peary to the North Pole, with a kyak frame. 


little in various geographical lo- 
cations. They are distributed over 
the arctic and subarctic area of 
North America, a huge territory, 
and are also found along the coast 
of North-East Siberia. It is sup- 
posed that they all originally 
“ame from Asia and spread from 
Alaska eastwards. Today there 
are only approximately 38,000 Es- 
kimos throughout the world, the 
great majority of them in Alaska 
and Greenland. But whatever 
their location, all Eskimo tribes 
have a physical and cultural sim- 
ilarity and speak dialects of the 
same language. 

For years, men and boys have 
been thrilled with innumerable 
stories of adventure in the Arc- 
tic. Jack London and scores of 
other authors made vivid reading 


A woman with the dogs so 
important to the Northland. 
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of the doings of natives, of the 
Mounted Police, of traders, and of 
venturesome white men. The tales 
were spiced with an atmosphere 
made up of Northern lights, icy 
stretches, snow sleds, snow blind- 
edness and blubber. But how 
much of this romantic north will 
survive the encroachment of 
progress in the farthest corners 
of the earth? 

Already such stories have lost 
the popularity they once had, and 
as the Eskimo becomes more fa- 
miliar to us he loses his romantic 
appeal to the imagination. 

Perhaps the Eskimo Ootah is 
a symbol of the future of the na- 
tives. He is the only surviving 
member of the group of four Es- 
kimos who accompanied Peary to 
the North Pole in 1909. Today he 
lives below the Peary Monument 











A prosperous native fishing village, Holtenberg, on the 
rockbound coast of Greenland, “Eskimo civilization.” 


in a house built of materials used 
in the memorial’s scaffolding. His 
contact with civilization was 
fruitful, but he applied it in 
terms of the Arctic tradition and 
still occupies himself with such 
native pursuits as building skin 
canoes called kyaks. 

Progress may destroy the ro- 
mance of the north by bringing it 
too close to us, but there is a 
strong appeal of another sort to 
the imagination in picturing the 
natives of the cold wilds trans- 
formed into a happier, healthier 
people maintaining their inde- 
pendence, building new industries 
and developing the dormant re- 
sources of the Arctic. If the evo- 
lution of the Eskimo takes this 
form, the romance will not be de- 
stroyed but merely transformed 
to a more modern level. 








Civilization brings motion picture photography to 
mystify and please the natives. 





An Eskimo woman of 
Greenland wastes. 
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The lady in the mink 
coat is Fannie Hurst. 
The gentleman’s 
name is Jacques S. 
Danielson. He’s her 


husband. 





Who Wants To Be 


Just “Mr. 


Garbo’ ? 


Some romances end and some persist when 


men become consorts of feminine celebrities, 


yet there are many who enjoy basking in 


the glamour of association with great stars. 


ANY a pleasant romance has 

been ended because the 
man in the case refused to sub- 
merge himself in the personality 
of his more noted wife, or subor- 
dinate himself to the fame and 
glory she has earned in her own 
name. No man wants to be known 
as “Mr. Greta Garbo,” although 
there are plenty of gentlemen 
who would be glad to win her 


right if fate hadn’t tied them ta 
celebrities. 

Many Hollywood romances have 
been smashed on the rocks of 
jealousy resulting from such situ- 
ations. Where two screen stars 
of almost equal magnitude are 
united in marriage, there is 
nearly always conflict, each of the 
partners asserting loudly: “J am 
the star of this menage.” 


glamorous love. 
. The man who marries a celeb- 
rity must resign himself to the 
unenviable position of being, at 
least in the public eye, “the for- 
gotten man.” There is an analogy 
here to some members of the ani- 
mal world, particularly a species 
of crab whose domestic economy 
consists of the female carrying 
the male around with her, neatly 
tucked away underneath a flipper. 
Several men (can you name 
them all?) have become known to 
the world as “Aimee Semple’s 
husband.” Several more (research 
might discover them all) have 
been “Peggy Joyce’s husband.” 
There are even many husbands 
in existence who might have 
earned recognition in their own 


All pictures by International 













Mme. Ame- 
lita Galli- 
Curci, the 
diva, has 
been hap- 

pily married 
for fifteen 

years to 
Homer 

Samuels, 
also a 

musician. 
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A. O. Brown. His wife is John Gordon Baragwanath. 
Edna Wallace Hopper. His wife is Neysa McMein. 
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Recovery Rings 
Marriage Bells 


the number of marriages dropped 
to the lowest point in American 


. 
PRING, as the poets aver, may 
turn the young man’s fancy 
to thoughts of love, but only the 
Summer of prosperity will turn 
it to thoughts of marriage. When 
depression comes, marriages de- 
cline. With recovery, the young 
man once more feels inclined to 
take a chance, and the marriage 
ratio rises—as it is rising today. 
The sad part of this social 
situation is that whether in the 
warmth of prosperity or in the 
bitter Winter of hard-times, the 
divorce figures keep pace, and the 
fluctuations of the two figures fol- 
low identical paths. 
The depression’s rock-bottom 
year was 1932, and in that year, 
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history. Meanwhile, divorces 
after moving to an all-time high 
in the boom year of 1929, dropped 
precipitately in the lean years. 
Sometimes it takes misfortune to 
hold the family together, as these 
figures appear to show. There is 
also the economic factor of court 
costs, in considering reasons for 
a slackening in the divorce rate. 
Lawyers’ fees, during 1932, 
would have created too great a 
dent in many family pocketbooks, 
and the warring couples decided 
to live together and make the best 
of it. 

One not illogical result of the 


DIVORCED 














But divorce keeps pace with weddings, 
which drop during depressions and rise with 


the coming of prosperity and higher wages. 


depression, too, was to increase 
the number of illegitimate births. 
During the years 1929 to 1934, 
when legitimate births were de- 
creasing 11 percent, the illegiti- 
mate birth rate rose 12 percent. 
Sociologists are still undeter- 
mined whether this figure meant 
a let-down in morality, or merely 
that many couples lacked the 
means to marry, and waived the 
formality. 

While in recent years, the pro- 
portion of divorces to marriages 
seems to have remained fairly 
constant, there has been for forty 
years a gradual loosening of the 
wedding bonds, and today’s gen- 
eration does not regard the sever- 


ance of such ties with such in- 
tolerance as was manifest in 
another age. Many studies have 
been made into the causes of 
divorce. In general, it might be 
said that there is more divorce in 
the upper brackets of wealth, the 
assumption being that many per- 
sons become bored with married 
life when they have so much that 
there is no common goal before 
them. Then comes tragedy. 
Where a family, on the other 
hand, has security to work for, or 
the education of the children, or 
some other program calling for 
harmony and co-operation, there 
is generally a mutuality of inter- 
est that makes for. lasting bonds. 
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Billie Drewes. . . 18th girl. 


HORUS girls are working girls. 
They work longer hours, de- 
pend more on physical strength, 
make more money than most 
other working girls. But they 
have about the same kind of back- 





Billie seems a very well 
dressed young business- 
woman coming to work. 
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All photos by Cosmo-Sileo 


These 36 Rockettes, when they dance vivaciously before over 6,000 spectators at a time 
at the Radio City Music Hall, seem the personification of carefree, mischievous gaiety. 


The Eighteenth Girl from the Left 


The slim youngsters who vivaciously dance for your enter- 
tainment between the news reel and the feature picture, are 
not the wanton madcaps that they seem to be on the stage. 


ground, live in the same kind of 
homes, have about the same kind 
of morals, cherish about the same 
kind of hopes. 

Take Billie Drewes, for ex- 
ample: She is the eighteenth girl 
from the left in the country’s top- 
flight “grind” troupe—the Rock- 
ettes at New York’s super-super 
movie house, the Radio City Mu- 
sic Hall. 

When she was born on East 
17th street, New York, her father 
was manager of a small restau- 
rant nearby. Soon after he opened 





a grocery store in the neighbor- 
hood, but it was not a success and 
he then went to work in a restau- 
rant on upper Broadway. Billie 
spent her early childhood in the 
vicinity of 98th street and Am- 
sterdam avenue. 

By the time she was nine, her 
father had prospered sufficiently 
to buy a home across the Hudson 
in the little commuting town of 
Teaneck, N. J. He now manages a 
roadhouse nearby. 

It is to this home in quiet, re- 
spectable, middle-class Teaneck 


that Billie goes home every night 
after the last performance at the 
Music Hall. 

At thirteen, while she was still 
in grammar school, she began 
taking dancing lessons at Hacken- 
sack, sometimes twice a week, 
sometimes every afternoon after 
school. 

Four years later, at the end of 
her third year in high school, she 
got her first job, in a ten-girl 
“line” of a vaudeville act. She re- 
ceived $55 a week, out of which 
she had to pay hotel bills and 











Three mornings a week the troupe rehearses its new show for the forthcoming week in 
a mirror-lined room atop the theatre, dressed in their attractive self-made “practice 
clothes.” The fourth morning is a dress rehearsal, when the show must be perfect. 
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But nearly all of these dancing girls are prudent little sober-sides once the curtain shuts them from public view. .. . 
They work, they save, they stay at home, that is, when they aren’t putting in 83 hours a week in the theatre. 


other travelling expenses outside 
of railway fare. 

After two such tours, Billie had 
her one and only experience in a 
regular Broadway musical show 
a piece called “Cross My Heart” 
—with only eight performances a 
week, also at the more or less 
standard scale of $50 a week. 

That work was not only easy 
and the hours short, there were 
numerous opportunities to meet 
Good-Time-Charlies who liked to 
spend money on pretty chorus 
girls, and there was always the 
possibility of being promoted to 
a principal role. 

But parties with Good-Time- 
Charlies, Billie decided, only gave 
one rings under the eyes, no rings 
on the finger, and the rich food 
and drinks were bad on the figure. 
And the chance of becoming a 
principal was one in a million. 

Against those supposed advan- 
tages could be weighed the dis- 
advantage of insecurity. Fifty 








dollars a week is good pay—if you 
get it every week. But in the 
“legit” that is a gamble. You may 
go weeks looking for an engage- 
ment, work like mad for four 
weeks of rehearsals at no pay— 
and then have the show flop after 
a two weeks’ run. At best it might 
run eight or ten months. 

Early in 1932 she had the luck 
to find a permanent berth with the 
famous Rockettes. This troupe 
was organized by its present di- 
rector, Russell Markert, in 1927, 
for presentation in a St. Louis 
movie house. Brought soon after 
to New York the troupe has 
played there constantly ever since. 
In the last two years there have 
been only eight replacements. 

Billie makes $50 a week, twice 
as much as average well-paid 
stenographers receive. The weeks 
she works she puts in about 83 
hours, nearly twice as much as 
average stenographers work. But 
by discounting her lay-off weeks, 





her time averages about 65 hours 
a week. 

For four days she is in the the- 
atre from 9:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., 
three days a week she is there 
from around noon to 10:30. She 
takes her meals at the cafeteria 
maintained in the building for 
back-stage staffs. 

To make up for the necessary 
seven-day-week, Billie works four 
weeks straight, gets the fifth off, 
then works three weeks and gets 
the fourth off, then four weeks of 
work again, and so on. 

The long days in the theatre do 
not drag. The dressing-rooms are 
comfortable, commodious. In ad- 
dition there is a pleasant lounge- 
room with a library, card-tables, 
where between shows the girls 
play bridge, knit, sew, gossip, 
read, write letters. 

In summer there is, further, 
the huge roof of the Music Hall 
where the girls, in full sunlight, 
play handball, shuffle-board, other 


Another part of the preparation for each week’s show that the public doesn’t see — 
fitting the costumes for each new show. The costume department has measurements for 
all the girls on file, the girls must keep them clean. 
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outdoor games. And—best of all 
—there is the private screen- 
room where the Rockettes are 
free to see movies run off. 

Billie is financially a substan- 
tial person now. She keeps $15 a 
week for subway and bus-fares, 
meals, make-up supplies, news- 
papers and magazines, other in- 
cidentals. She gives her mother 
ten dollars more as board. The 
other twenty-five she banks and 
draws against her account when 
she buys clothes and pays taxes. 
She has several thousand saved 
for a rainy day. 














Half hour after arriving at 
the theatre, Billie appears 
on the stage like this. 
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Authenticated News Photo 


Over a hundred years old, but Mrs. Sadie Cornett is young enough to enter a pipe- 
smoking contest and puff her corncob to victory. 


Gayety Reigns With 


Happy Old Folk 


EARED and dreaded by most 

persons, and made a reason 
for condolence and pity—old age 
is generally regarded as ana- 
thema, 

But it isn’t at all, chorus thou- 
sands of old people who lead happy 
and tranquil lives. The worst of 
it lies in the dreading expecta- 
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tion of it, not in the realization. 

There is, for instance, Mrs. 
Sadie Cornett of Dallas, Texas. 
After having had 110 birthdays to 
her credit, and having smoked 
through many of them, she en- 
rolled in a pipe-smoking contest. 
Her long experience as a gnarled 
veteran of the practice and her 


Traditional dreariness and despon- 
dency brought with advanced age 


belied by the pleasant and tranquil 
lives of many contented old people. 


trusted corncob brought her to 
victory and to fame. She is quite 
content to puff away in bed for 
the benefit of photographers and 
to muse over the days of her 
childhood in Missouri when there 
were “no such things as towns” 
in those parts. 

There are thousands of others 


who might not have lived 104 
years, but who are well over fifty 
and enjoying life as much as Mrs. 
Cornett or more. They keep them- 
selves busy and happy, and a good 
many take part in the various at- 
tempts to solve America’s social 
problems. Four years ago, at th? 
ago of 96, Mrs. Susan Urban of 
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The Floradora Sextette, with ages totalling 841 years, of a three-act musical comedy performed by inmates 
of the Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, one of the gaily modernized homes for old folk. 




















Staff photos 


Shortening the days of old age by means of happy pursuits which keep inmates of the home busily 
occupied and the routine attractive instead of monotonous. 


Zanesville, O., was converted to 
the New Deal. After casting her 
vote for Roosevelt, she prayed 
that she “might live to vote for 
him again.” This year, having 
lived exactly a century, she got 
her wish and by means of an in- 
valid voter’s ballot expressed her 
preference for a straight Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Hundreds of thousands of old 
people and people nearing old age 
have been embroiled in the tur- 
moil of the Townsend movement 
for old age pensions. White- 
haired and feeble persons have 
joined with younger ones in do- 
ing the dreary daily tasks in the 
offices of the organization and in 
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conducting the various phases of 
the campaign. To them, old age is 
not a handicap but rather an in- 
centive to fight for happiness as 
they see it. And, however imprac- 
tical the Townsend plan may be, 
thousands of no longer young per- 
sons have found new happiness 
through working in the clubs and 
campaigning for the movement. 

But there is one aspect of the 
problem which the public, with 
very few exceptions, regards as 
tragic and gloomy: The homes for 
the aged which are scattered all 
over the country. With the dis- 
like born of ignorance, most per- 
sons imagine the homes to be 
great, cavernous places with 


dreary, echoing halls, a perpetual 
chill and an enduring misery, 
whose inmates are herded to- 
gether and forced into drudgery 
or pensive idleness. 

The truth is far removed from 
this vague concept. Perhaps homes 
for the aged once were such 
places of gloom, but they are the 
opposite today. Comfortable and 
home-like, they are planned for 
the pleasure and happiness of the 
inmates. Such a one is the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Hebrews in 
New York. There are thousands 
more throughout the country. 

Sheltering the aged, almost 
child-like inmates, the homes pro- 
vide medical attention, recrea- 


tional facilities, even possibilities 
for romance. Occupational classes 
are held, where knitting, sewing, 
woodwork, carpentry, art and 
numerous pursuits are taught 
regularly. Libraries are provided. 
Provisions are made for card 
games, checkers, chess and others 
which are played for hour on end. 
Motion pictures and other enter- 
tainment is given. At the home 
mentioned, inmates recently put 
on a three-act musical comedy, 
with a 65-year-young girl as the 
leading lady. At another New 
York home a while ago, two 
couples decided to be married, and 
did so, happily as always. 
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Sports of Summer 
in the Sunny | 
States «< | 














Acme 
Miss Fanibel Harrell per- 
forms a back dive at Miami 


Beach. 






Swimmers splash and sailboats skim over the waters 
of vacation resorts in warm water events while others put 


on flannels to brave the northern snow. 


WS the first fall of snow in 
the North and the appear- 
ance of the first winter tourist in 
the South, America enters its 
most diversified sports season, 
which, from all accounts, will be 
marked by unprecedented activ- 
ity this year. 

For the skier and skater, there 
are steep snow-covered hills and 
glistening ice. For those seeking 
thrills on toboggans and _ bob- 
sleds there are slippery runs, 
while for those who like their 
sport without any ice, snow or 
cold weather, there are the pop- 
ular resorts of the leading sun 
states, Florida and California. 

Railroad, bus, plane and ship 
lines report capacity bookings for 
the annual exodus to the sun- 
drenched states (by those who 
can afford it) and hotel reserva- 
tions indicate a record breaking 
tourist trade. Early snow in the 
North, and improved business 
conditions, with the resultant di- 
vidends and wage increasese, are 
partly responsible for the smiles 
of Florida and California hotel 
owners. 

All of which means, from the 
viewpoint of sports enthusiasts, 
that America will continue its 
trend toward becoming a partici- 
pating nation in sports. It is true 
that more people watch football, 
baseball and other games than 
take part in them, and that Amer- 
ica is still far from the European 
ideal of sports for all, but the 
trend is real, though gradual. 

Skiing and other winter sports 
are attracting thousands of new 
devotees every year, and the con- 
stant lure of aquatic sports, golf 
and tennis, is being heeded by in- 
creasing numbers of persons who 
find that taking part is more fun 
than watching. i 

The refreshing fact about the : Wide Wo 
Skidding over the waves in trend toward participation is that Softball is Hollywood’s latest way of having fun. More rld 

Florida. it is not stimulated by militaristic fun, in fact, because the girls join in. 
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Contestants in a paddle-board race splash merrily along at Venice, Calif., in a sport that may not 
have the thrills but does have fewer hazards than a surf board. 


notions of a dictator who sees 
athletic uniforms as the next best 
thing to military dress. The trend 
in America is genuine, and orig- 
inates among the people them- 
selves. They take part in their 
favorite sports with no purpose 
other than to have a good time in 
a healthful recreation. 

A wide variety of sports, from 
turtle racing to fighting alliga- 
tors, awaits the tourists in the 
sunny states. Swimming and div- 
ing, and their closely related cou- 
sins, surf board riding and aqua- 











planing, will attract the majority 
of sun lovers. Bicycle riding, that 
good old Bermuda custom, is on 
the rise in American resorts and 
golf and tennis, the front line 
sports of summer, are still at- 
tracting new friends. Motor bo: t- 
ing and sailing are welcome di- 
versions to city dwellers and deep 
sea fishing is one of the most 
thrilling experiences offered by 
coastal resorts. 

Jai alai and greyhound racing 
aspire to the high position occu- 
pied by horse racing, but it is 
hardly likely that they will ever 
seriously threaten the sport of 
kings as far as the affection of 
the crowd is concerned. 


Acme 


George Ducros, water skiing champion, is towed over 
the waters of Newport Bay, Calif. 
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The Winsome Too, 64 foot staysail ketch, leaves Miami 
behind as she sets sail for Nassau. 
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This Woman Put 
600,000 To Work 


ABOR’s “Madame Secretary” 
Frances Perkins and Ruth 
Owen Rhode, former U. S. Minis- 
ter to Denmark have received 
more publicity, but Mrs. Ellen 
Sullivan Woodward nevertheless 
holds one of the biggest jobs in 
the New Deal set-up. She has the 
responsibility of providing em- 
ployment for 600,000 women and 
white collar workers. This is the 
heaviest human load carried by 
any government official. 

Besides executive and organiz- 
ing ability, imagination is the 
quality needed most by a WPA 
general. The eternal problem is 
to find work which not only fits 
the skills of relief clients, but 
which also contributes in some 
way to the welfare of the com- 
munity. It is comparatively easy 
to devise heavy construction proj- 
ects which give jobs to thousands 
of laborers, architects, and engi- 
neers, but how to utilize the tal- 
ents of domestically inclined 
women, office workers, and pro- 
fessional people? Mrs. Wood- 
ward’s formula consists of two 
questions: “What can WPA 
workers do best? What do people 
need most?” 

The answers to these questions 
have already had far-reaching ef- 
fects. In addition to supporting 
with minimum dignity and de- 
cency hundreds of thousands of 
destitute citizens, the women’s 
and professional projects have 
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brought a new cultural and social 
consciousness to America. The 
necessity of giving work to un- 
employed actors resulted in the 
establishment of the Federal The- 
atre, which from the beginning 
has been an unqualified success, 
and which recently produced si- 
multaneously in more than a 
dozen cities a stage version of 
Sinclair Lewis’ “It Can’t Happen 


Five thousand workers in the Women’s Division of WPA 
prepare daily hot lunches for undernourished children in 


schools all over the country. 





As director of the Women’s and Professional 


Projects Division, Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward is 


charged with the welfare of more than half a 


million men and women. 


Here.” More than ten thousand 
jobless musicians are likewise or- 
ganized in hundreds of WPA or- 
chestras. They are encouraging 
native composers by making the 
nation music-minded, and by 
vastly increasing the demand for 
new works. Five thousands art- 
ists are engaged in painting mu- 
rals for public buildings all over 
the country, while an equal num- 





Mis. Ellen S. Woodward (right) Assistant WPA Adminis- 
trator, with Harry L. Hopkins and Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt inspecting a WPA weaving exhibit in Washington, D. C. 
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ber of writers and research stu- 
dents are compiling the monu- 
mental “American Guide,” which 
will be the most imposing study 
of a country ever attempted. In 
all these fields of endeavor the 
WPA jobholders have amply jus- 
tified their work. They have won 
the praise of many impartial cri- 
tics, and their contributions to 
the national welfare are real and 
enduring. 

_In addition to these cultural ac- 
tivities, Mrs. Woodward has set 
thousand of people at work on 
small practical jobs which have 
been left undone heretofore be- 
cause of a shortage of money and 
workers. For example, there was 
scarcely a city hall in the United 
States whose records were not 
hopelessly confused or inaccessi- 
ble. WPA clerical workers are in- 
dexing and repairing these ar- 
chives for the permanent benefit 
of all who must refer to them. 

School allotments also declined 
seriously during the slump, and 
the WPA has concentrated on 
modernizing the nation’s educa- 
tional facilities. More than 6,000 
school buildings have been built 
or repaired, and teachers are con- 
ducting regular classes for more 
than a million men and women 
who never attended school before, 
or who wish to increase their 
knowledge. In addition, 68,000 
parents of both sexes are taught 
scientificmethods of child-rearing. 
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Even more intimate services 
are performed by the workers in 
Mrs. Woodward’s division. Four 
thousand nurses place their ser- 
vices at the disposal of the needy; 
forty-five hundred housekeepers 
help out without charge in homes 
where illness or childbirth tem- 
porarily incapacitates the house- 
wife; five thousand women go 
into schools daily to prepare hot 
lunches for undernourished chil- 
dren; a quarter of a million WPA 
seamstresses are employed in 
workrooms turning out garments 
for other WPA workers, while a 
host of librarians travel into re- 
mote country districts on foot and 
horseback to bring books to those 
who never get a chance to read 
anything more literary than a 
mail-order catalogue. 

For all of this except the adult 
education program, Mrs. Wood- 
ward is responsible. Like her good 
friend Eleanor Roosevelt, she has 
had a vast amount of practical so- 
ciological experience, and what is 
more important, she has a real 
fondness for people. The daugh- 
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Thousands of damaged library books are coming back into 
circulation again as WPA librarians complete repairs and 
rebinding. The books are delivered in remote communities. 


WPA teachers conduct adult education classes for 2,000,000 
and also give individual instruction to crippled children. 


brought up in easy circumstances, 
and entered politics via the Mis- 
sissippi State Legislature, in 


ter of the late William V. Sulli- 
van, former U. S. Senator from 
Mississippi, Mrs. Woodward was 
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WPA nursing projects include maternity and child health 
care, as well as general cooperation with the Public Health 
Department. This clinic is in San Francisco’s Chinatown. 
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WPA director, at an exhibit in the metropolis. Mrs. Wood- 
ward thinks up projects and studies them in operation. 


which she served as director of 
Civic Development. By the time 
her husband, Judge Albert Wood- 
ward, died in 1925, she was equal- 
ly prominent as a clubwoman and 
as a student of Southern prob- 
lems, both social and economic. 

WPA officials admit Mrs. 
Woodward is considerably older 
than she looks. Most people take 
her for thirty, but she is nearing 
fifty. She has a married son who 
is 27 years old. 

Her appointment to the Mis- 
sissippi Board of Public Welfare 
led to her present national respon- 
sibilities. Not content with the 
way state relief was being meted 
out, she engaged Washington’s 
famed Brookings Institute to 
make a survey of Mississippi’s 
needs. On the basis of this survey 
she sent her request for relief aid 
to the Federal Government. This 
scientific approach to the problem 
so impressed WPA Administra- 
tor Harry L. Hopkins that in 1933 
he invited her to become his only 
female assistant at a salary of 
about $10,000 a year. 











Nurses in the WPA Public Health Project go into homes 
to assist ailing mothers, and to teach children’s care. 
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*‘Millions of Us,” an anonymous Hollywood labor film. 





Dignity of Toil 
in Labor Films 


Anonymous and secret production of picture 
stories dealing with social problems has real 


artistic merit, despite technical obstacles and 


lack of financing 


OT all the films that are made 

are the product of Holly- 
wood. There are homebrew 
movies made by suburban photog- 
raphers with the Ladies’ Liter- 
ary Club doing a five-and-ten 
imitation of Greta Garbo or Mar- 
lene Dietrich. There are little fad- 
distic art movies—studies in 
light and shade of a box of 
matches, or a prolonged camera 
attack on an afternoon of rain. 

There are films made obscurely 
and without box-office appeal, by 
serious craftsmen who wish to 
experiment with the medium of 
pictures; wealthy amateurs who 
do symbolic stories out of the 
Bible; and amateur rookies who 
try their hand at direction with 
Brooklyn bridge as the cast. But 
the really important films, made 
outside the iron confines of Holly- 
wood, are those produced by 
genuine film artists, seriously 
experimenting with the young 
technique of the camera, and the 
producers of the few scattered 
films that attempt to portray 
American Labor Problems. 

These last, serious-minded pro- 
ducers run up against constant 
hardships. No money, no appar- 
atus, no organization, they are 
often crippled before they start. 
But two new labor films have been 
made recently by two _ labor 
groups which appear to be con- 
siderable improvements over the 
labor films of the past. They are 
the recently exhibited “Millions 
of Us,” and the just completed 
“The World Today.” 

“Millions of Us” is, by labor 
film standards, ambitious and 
original. It was filmed in Holly- 
wood by a group of technicians 
who worked anonymously, 
financed by Hollywood people 
secretly, the script and camera 
work and direction all being con- 
tributed by screen veterans. 
These, banded together under the 
firm name of American Labor 
Productions, gave “Millions of 
Us” a dignity and finish of pro- 
duction that the haphazard 
movies dealing with social prob- 
lems have lacked in the past. 

The story is simple: It is the 
odyssey of a day in an unem- 
ployed machinist’s life, his edu- 
cation from a declassed hobo 
into a worker who understands 
the necessity of labor organiza- 
tion. It is primitive and educa- 
tional in its theme, while its 
execution is competent and craft- 
worthy. 


“Millions of Us” is, so far, the 
most ambitious undertaking of a 
labor film group, and more pro- 
ductions are scheduled. 

“The World Today” is the first 
production of “Labor Produc- 
tions,” also an anonymous group, 
working in New York. The film 
deals with the struggles of small 
home owners to resist eviction, 
and with the activities of the 
Black Legion. It is scheduled to 
open in New York. 

Thus, with little money, the 
most meagre of apparatus, but 
with plenty of energy and ambi- 
tion, a new kind of film is being 
produced that may materially af- 
fect and change the type of labor 
film America has known to come 
from Hollywood during those in- 
frequent periods when the movie 
town is stricken with the thought 








New to Movies—the Picket. 
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that industry and real people may 
actually be good story-value and 
box-office attractions. 

How far this development can 
go, within the present set-up of 
the motion picture industry, is a 
difficult question to answer. For 
not only are the labor film groups 
handicapped by their poverty, 
they are also faced with the prob- 
lem of distribution. “Millions of 
Us,” for example, when it was ex- 
hibited in New York at a small 
intimate house, which caters to a 
select audience, was met by hos- 
tility. On several nights, part of 
the audience, that part which 
looks upon “The Thin Man,” or 
“The Scoundrel” as sophisticated 
triumphs of film art, hissed “Mil- 
lions of Us.” In fact, the exhibi- 
tion was a scene for contrapuntal 
hisses and applause; a miniature 
war of taste and political opinion 
was fought in the darkness of the 
theatre. The hisses triumphed; 
“Millions of Us” was withdrawn 
by the management, despite pro- 
tests. It then re-opened in an- 
other art-theatre. 

The fate of labor films, there- 
fore, is bound up with the prob- 
lem of distributing the finished 
product. The large movie chains, 
hooked up throughout the coun- 
try like a string of A & P enter- 
tainment stores, are naturally 
hostile to a film that is, in effect, 
an attack upon their politics and 
taste and art. The movies are a 
trustified business, and the labor 
film releases are in the position of 
a small, impoverished indepen- 





dent guerilla trying to pot-shot 
at an enemy secure and tower- 
ing in his financial and popular 
strength. The Hollywood giant is 
secure behind a Chinese Wall of 
business interests. How, with the 
pitiful means at their disposal, 
the labor films can crack through 
this concrete barrier, is difficult 
to see. 

One of the methods, not the 
best, but the most practical under 
the circumstances, used by these 
independents is the organization 
of trade union halls and fraternal 
societies as theatre halls. The la- 
bor films are often reduced to 16 
mm. size, fit for indoor, home 
showing, or small halls, and run 
off there. This homegrown audi- 
ence is, thus, educated to the new 
themes of the films, and developed 
as a possible patron for regular 
theatre showings. 

A native American film art de- 
voted to labor problems is still in 
its infancy. It has a great many 
problems to conquer. Heretofore, 
faced with this dilemma, the la- 
bor groups have assiduously pro- 
duced shorts that were documen- 
tary in nature, snapshots of life 
in the backalleys of the big cities, 
brief travelogues of tenements 
and waterfronts, or newsreels of 
strike scenes. But though these 
have served out of necessity, 
growth demands that if the labor 
film is to compete with Hollywood, 
feature length productions with 
plots and stars and action are vi- 
tal. This, the two recent films pro- 
duced have attempted. 


A shot from “The World Today” 
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The first film production of New York labor. 








Movie Stuff and Stuffings 


Go I est, Young Man. 
Paramount. 


ie an industry as censor-ridden 
as the films, eagle-eyed by the 
Legion of Decency, chaperoned 
by the Hays office, policed by the 
local review boards, Mae West 
remains a phenomenon of movie 
morality. Kiss closeups, pallid 


bedroom passions, anthropologi- 
cal Goona Goona shots, mild pro- 
fanities, simple vulgarisms litter 
the cutting-room floors, but the 
professional Eighth Avenueafter- 
midnight elgin movement and the 
unmistakable meaning of a West 


gag manage to elude the purify- 
ing scissors. The dumbest cus- 
tomer back in row X gets the 
fancy and certainly unhygienic 
implication of Mae, when, with 
the routine hip-heave and mobile 
mouth, she purrs, “Oh, your 
workshop, huh? I’d love to go. 
I’m just dying to see your model.” 
And the astonished guffaws from 
an embarrassed but delighted 


clientele makes it plain, that, 
though the National Board of 
Review may speak the king’s 


‘nglish with crystal-clear inno- 
cence, the thirty-five cent clients 
have used that kind of wit before. 

It is irrelevant that “Go West, 

Young Man” has a story, and that 
the story is based on Lawrence 
Riley’s stage play “Personal Ap- 
pearance”; or that Mae is Mavis 


Arden conducting a tour, as 
queen of the films, doing one- 
night stands for her rapt and 


idolatrous public she refers to as 
“maroons”; or that she falls for 
a hick inventor (Randolph Scott) 
but ends cooing and massaging 
her press agent (Warren Wil- 
liam), murmuring again some- 
thing about the doubtful future 
of monogamous love. Mae has no 
respect for her story, or any 
story. She is the only script she'll 
ever play. Whether it is Diamond 
Lil or Klondike Annie, she has as 
much variation as a totem pole, 
but the same significance. I don’t 
know if she is, as the psycho-boys 


have explained, the fetish we 
honor out of our own frustra- 





F reddie Bartholomew in “Lloyd’s of Leadon” 


tions. But I do feel as though 
every genuine emoticon freezes, 
every dramatic passion dissolves 
under the woman’s contempt for 
the farce of sex and love. She has 
created the first cinema cynic, the 
iconoclast who has grown rich ex- 
posing the comedy of affections. 
Men are stupid and idolatrous 
idiots, women fools if they fall 
for the unprofitable illusion of 
love. Her stories advance through 
those insouciant gags, those dou- 
ble-meaning sentences twisted 
out of their innocence into bar- 
room jokes. They are beautifully 
timed, they are the real comedy 
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of her films because they are in- 
dependent of the plot or situation, 
they take their life from her. She 
has beaten the films, beaten the 
audiences, beaten the censors, 
beaten our own tastes. This 
makes her more than an actress: 
it makes her an institution. 


Three Men Ona Horse. 
Warner Bros. 


A slap happy comedy from the 
stage farce, which, in our opin- 
ion, takes on the nature of a 
myth, with Frank McHugh, Joan 
Blondell, and an A-1 cast. Mr. 
McHugh is the “Oiwin,” in the 
toity-toid street idiom of the 
script, a greeting-card poet who 
has an unfailing mystical gift for 
doping the winners at the race- 
tracks. Pie-eyed and rebellious on 
a stupendous number of straight 
scotches, with an address-book 
full of longshot winners, Oiwin 
falls in with a trio of gamblers, 
Frankie, Patsy and Charlie, being 
the Messrs. Teddy Hart, Sam 
Levene, and Allan Jenkins in that 
order, who, with twenty bucks of 
their bankroll left and an intol- 
erable itch to make the third race, 
have set up gloomy headquarters 
in the bar of the Hotel Davelliere, 
presided over by that irate bar- 
tender, Edgar Kennedy. The ine- 
briated Oiwin picks the winners 
of the first, second and third 
handicaps. But  infallibly—‘“as 
though the horses took orders 


from him” as Mr. Hart remarks. 
Thus, Oiwin is a minor miracle, a 
blessing, a dream of all the two- 
buck plungers who ever staked 
their last dime on a nag “to win,” 
the answer to the prayer of every 
mathematician of the Morning 
Telegraph, every theologian of 
the dope-sheets. In short, he is a 
folk hero. The fact that he writes 
poetry for greeting-cards, that he 
has never seen a racehorse, that 
he has never bet (thus having the 
spiritual innocence of a hero of 
the holy grail), adds to his stat- 
ure as a dream-figure of the pool- 
rooms and the barbershops. 

When the long-shot plungers 
lose faith in the infallibility of 
their prophet, when they doubt 
him and compel him to bet and 
actually see a racehorse and a 
track, the spell is broken, the 
grail has been polluted, his heav- 
enly powers are dispelled. There- 
after, Oiwin is simply a shorn 
Samson, a greeting-card laureate 
living in Ozone Heights, leaving 
us the men we were before. I say 
again, Three Men On a Horse has 
contributed a real modern folk 
hero to literature. And a fine racy 
comedy, if you don’t care about 
mythology. 


Lloyd’s of London. 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 


Personally, I fail to see any 
story of great interest or power 
or significance in doing a film 
about the romance of the insur- 
ance house, Lloyd’s of London. 
Why not one about the romance 
of cement, or the American Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, or the romance of Heinz’ 
Baked Beans? Why should we 
despise the business adventures 
of our own corporations and burn 
incense before Lloyd’s? What’s 
Lloyd’s to Hollywood or Holly- 
wood to Lloyd’s that he should 
spend a million bucks on her? As 


The battle of Trafalgar—from “Lloyd’s of 








Frank McHugh in “3 Men 
on a Horse”’ 


the story goes, Lloyd’s is impor- 
tant as the underwriter of the 
British merchant marine. A little 
history (Nelson at Trafalgar), a 
little local color (Sam Johnson 
having coffee with Benjamin 
Franklyn), a little success-story 
(Mr. Freddie Bartholomew mak- 
ing good as Tyrone Power, Jr.), 
a shot of drama (The Empire tot- 
tering under the hammer-blows 
of Napoleon while Lloyd’s in a 
panic demands cutting Nelson’s 
navy to convoy shipping, but Mr. 
Power standing up and saying, 
We must think of England first, 
and later having it proved that 
patriotism is the best kind of 
business—this was done in the 
“House of Rothschild” before) 
and a lot of romance (how Mr. 
Power loved Madeleine Carroll 
until his hair was gray, but got 
his Lady Elizabeth after Trafal- 
gar), all together make a roman- 
tico-historico-bunco film. That’s 
what “Lloyd’s of London” was to 
us, but on the other hand you 
might find it impressive. It cost 
enough. 
—ALFRED HAYES. 
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The Theatre of the Moment 


By George Jean Nathan 


OL COWARD is back in New 
York again, to the delight 
and even orgiastic rapture of his 
immaculate disciples. A theatri- 
cal season without Mr. Coward is 
as desolate and horrifying to 
them as a rear table at the Colony 
restaurant, the threat of another 
baby, or the thought that O’ Neill 
is writing a cycle of eight serious 
plays. But if you think that this 
preamble hints of some imminent 
contumelious criticism of Mr. 
Coward, please to consider your- 
self mistaken. There is some- 
thing to be said personally for 
Mr. Coward’s admirers. At least 
they are honest, above-board and 
without sham. What they seek of 
the theatre is simply polite light 
pastime smoothly performed and 
Mr. Coward can give it to them 
just a little better—in all truth, 
a whole lot better—than most 
other men laboring in his field. 

Nor am I one to insert the inti- 
mation of a lofty sneer into a 
theatrical appraisal of the 
Coward devotees. Although, with 
many others, my own critical 
taste is for the somewhat higher 
and finer things in drama, I am 
not such a dolt as to contend that 
the stage shouldn’t have a place 
as well for gay amusement, for 
those entertaining trifles that, 
like ethyl alcohol, tickle the mind 
for the nonce out of its graver 
ponderations, for—in short, a 
little relieving pure fun. I cer- 
tainly don’t wish to imply any 
personal superiority in that direc- 
tion. I enjoy such excursions 
every bit as much as anyone else. 
In fact, it seems, judging from 
what I observe and read, con- 
siderably more. 

When such light diversion is 
the order of the occasion, Mr. 
Coward, as I have noted, is often 
completely satisfactory. He can 
write revues that are fresh and 
droll and lively. He can confect 
little pieces in the way of comedy 
and buffoonery — his one-acter 
called Hands Across the Sea in 
his current program is an exam- 
ple—that combine a good repor- 
torial observation with humor. 
He can even, as in the instance of 
Private Lives, write a full-length 
comedy that contains the juices 
of nimble pastime. And what is 
more, he himself can act the lead- 
ing réles in all of them with an 
uncommon finish and dexterity; 
he can himself direct them with a 
skill that, in such matters, is 
surely not surpassed in the 
contemporary English-speaking 
theatre; and his sense of casting 
is so exact that the ensemble can’t 
fail to gratify even the most 
chronically morose critic. So 
much for him, and it is a great 
deal. 

It is only when his admirers in 
their comprehensive hysteria pro- 
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fess to detect in him serious dra- 
matic competences that the more 
judicious are brought to grieve. 
Whenever he has left off the com- 
position of the excellent airy tri- 
fles which stand to his credit and 
has sought to play with the 
weightier and more important 
materials of drama, he has dis- 
closed himself in the light of a 
child playing with matches 
and with the result customarily 
argued by the more obscene lava- 
tory comedians. In such plays as 
Point Valaine and in even such 
shorter pieces as The Astonished 
Heart, which is part of his cur- 
rent bill, he evokes a recalcitrant 
and impolite laughter where his 
intention is entirely the opposite. 
In these cases, he skates on too 
thick ice. The steely virtuosity 
that allows him to glide graceful- 
ly upon the thin surfaces of com- 
edy fails him, and he cannot dig 
his toes below the upper coating 
of his themes. He appears to be 
without the personal experience, 
the practised observation and the 
meditative equipment to create 
out of them anything more than 
grease- paint melodrama. The 
fabrics of his basic ideas may be 
right and true enough—there are 
all the materials for sound and 
searching drama in such a piece 
as the mentioned The Astonished 
Heart, for instance—but all that 
he is able to embellish them with 
is a bogus embroidery of theatri- 
cal and emotional tinsel. 

It is when, as said, Mr. Coward 
abjures the serious that he is usu- 
ally in his element. Then, he often 
enlivens the stage and his audi- 
ences along with it. A more ex- 
tended comment on the various 
little plays that go to constitute 
his trinity of threatrical evenings 
I shall defer until ‘another time. 
3ut one must not defer a tribute 
to the remarkably expert per- 
formances of Miss Gertrude Law- 
rence in a number of them. If here 
isn’t the best and most versatile 
of the younger actresses who have 
come over from England in some 
years, I must have been in Man- 
churia when the others made 
their local appearances. And I 
have never been in Manchuria. 

Johnny Johnson, produced by 
the Group Theatre, is a dramatic 
experiment that presents Paul 
Green, its author, largely in the 
guise of a man working in a lab- 
oratory that hasn’t any equip- 
ment. The spirit is there and will- 
ing, but the means of achievement 
are lacking. Now and again the 
playwright succeeds, one might 
say, almost out of the thin air; 
now and again he seems to come 
within striking distance of his 
intention; but just as one begins 
to smile with sympathetic satis- 
faction the job once more escapes 
his fingers and his play again 
goes poof. In the moments when 
it doesn’t go poof, it discloses 





some fruity humor, some avail- 
able satire and no little warm- 
ing fancy. And it is because of 
these moments, widely separated 
though they are, that the exhibit 
takes on, in this sparse season, 
something in the nature of 
manna. At its worst, it is still 
more interesting that three-quar- 
ers of the American-made truck 
that has been uncovered here- 
abouts since the season got under 
way, and a lot of the imported 
English truck as well, and at its 
occasional best it is a feather in 
the cap of an acting organization 
that, while it doesn’t seem to know 
much about acting, has never 
failed to take gallant chances 
with fresh manuscripts, however 
periodically misguided its judg- 
ment as to their virtues. 

What Green apparently aimed 
at was what he believed would be 
a novel experiment which would 
combine drama, music, song, sa- 
tire, travesty, fantasy, rhythmic 
groupings and just about every- 
thing else in the theatre except 
possibly the  strip-tease (and 
there is at least a hint of that) 
and a team of Arab acrobats. Al- 
though Mr. Green and his critics 
seem to be impressed with both 
the novelty and the experimental 
aspect of the performance, I fear 
that its alleged originality is not 
quite so original as they imagine. 
Years ago, Leo Birinski experi- 
mented with much the same form 
on the stages of Germany—his 
Fools’ Dance, for example, con- 
tained the essence of Green’s gen- 
eral scheme, and more recently 
Toller’s Hoopla, We're Alive! 
went even farth, what with its 
movie screens and the like, than 
Green’s play at its maddest. The 
basic idea of the Green exhibit, 
the sane man whom everybody 
else regards as crazy, is one of the 
oldest in the plot guide-book. It 
has served in numerous plays and 
even, for years, in vaudeville. In 
that excellently comical book pub- 
lished during the World War and 
called The Good Soldier Schweik, 
moreover, is to be found much the 
same slant of humor that Green 
employs, and in the motion pic- 
ture made abroad and shown here 
a number of years ago, Congress 
Dances, was similarly to be found 
the same element of caricature 
that Green here and there resorts 
to. It would be easy to go on and 
draw further analogies, not only 
to separate ingredients in Johnny 
Johnson but to the play as a whole, 
but I hesitate to tire you with ex- 
tended cataloguing. I have been 
taken to task too often in the past 
for it, although I have never been 
able to comprehend why it isn’t 
sometimes, despite the tedium it 
imposes upon the reader, one of 
the most illuminating and one of 
the most sound pointers in the 
hand of criticism. 

That, accordingly, Green’s play 


is hardly the novelty in experi- 
ment that is claimed for it I shall 
have to ask you to take on credit. 
But experiment or no experiment, 
great novelty or no great novelty, 
it remains something that you 
may profitably visit. There is life 
in it, which in these lifeless dra- 
matic months is a happy theat- 
rical dispensation. And there is at 
least an effort to break away from 
the encompassing panorama of 
dramatic quackery, with its ju- 
venile murder mysteries, its Hol- 
lywood drawing-room comedies, 
its Keith-Albee anti-war propa- 
ganda, its affecting studies of the 
psyches of actresses who long for 
babies, and its moss-eared fables 
of sex didoes among the French. 
It is unfortunate that the record 
has to include the news of some of 
the worst acting and some of the 
sourest singing on the part of the 
Group Theatre company that have 
been witnessed on a local stage 
since the old Fifth Avenue Thea- 
tre first went over to the two-a- 
day. Except for Russell Collins in 
the name role, Morris Carnovsky 
as the imbecile psychoanalyst, and 
one or two players of minor roles 
the presenting troupe is a pretty 
sad aggregation. Donald Oensla- 
ger’s settings call for a compli- 
mentary word. 

It occurs to many of us that, 
what with all these experiments 
which our younger dramatists are 
busying themselves upon, the 
most welcome experiment that 
the theatre might embrace today 
would be just one single old-fash- 
ioned, conventional, plain, ordi- 
nary, really good play. 

There is no experimentation in 
the instance of E. P. Conkle’s 
200 Were Chosen, but its author 
might profitably have done a little 
in the good, old-fashioned, plain, 
ordinary dramaturgical direction 
above noted. His deficiencies as a 
playwright of any kind, whether 
experimental or conventional, 
are so numerous that the valuable 
materials that have engaged his 
attention go _ theatrically for 
naught. What he has set out to 
give us is the tale of the hard- 
ships of the folk who made the 
trek to Alaska in the summer of 
1935 under the terms of the gov- 
ernment’s resettlement project. 
It is a tale unquestionably pos- 
sessed of dramatic possibilities, 
but these Prof. Conkle has been 
unable to realize. His play is 
largely a monotone; his charac- 
ters fail to come to vivid life; and 
the result is a depression of the 
audience spirit. Too many per- 
sons with good ideas are trying to 
write plays these days without 
first studying the craft. And too 
many who have studied the craft 
have no ideas. It is a pity the two 
can’t get together. 
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“NOW, PERHAPS, YOU'LL 
LEARN TO KEEP YOUR 
MOUTH SHUT” 


Ventriloquist’s dummy 

that insisted on making 

Communist speeches in 

Pozman, Poland, talked his 

master into jail. He'll be 

great company for him 
for eight months. 


“IF YOU RUN OUT OF NAMES,I CAN THINK OF LOTS MORE” 


Dr. Franz Sarga’s wije helps out by listing 100 more “friends” who 
have insulted him oi her. Sarga’s duelling business in Budapest grows 
so fast he has to hire a secretary. 


“THIS'LL MAKE A SWELL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT” 


Vandals at Holyoke, Mass., steal 

one ton of dinosaur tracks, which 

would make a dandy paper-weight 
for some-one. 





“I MAY HAVE TO RUN A SECOND SECTION” 


Frank Godert, of Columbus, Ohio, kept his two wives and their chil- 
dren happily in one trailer, solving marriage and housing problem 
at one time. 


Anarchy in 
Anthracite 


(Continued from page 14) 


for $5.50 or $6.00. The truckman 
then takes the load to the retail 
order agent, who sells the coal to 
the consumer for $8.50 or $9.50. 
The bootleg saving of $2.00 a ton 
represents the price which the 
legitimate operators must pay for 
taxes, insurance, compensation, 
safety devices in the mines, in- 
spection, minimum wages, in- 
terest and dividends. As far as 
the operators are concerned, the 
bootleggers are not only stealing 
coal from them, but are stealing it 
so efficiently that they may gobble 
up the market. 

Another operator grievance is 
that the bootleggers steal supplies 
as well as coal. To get their tim- 
ber and tools, the miners simply 
raid an abandoned colliery and 
walk off with everything that 
isn’t lashed down. 

With the courts closed to them 
in Pennsylvania, the operators 
and coal retailers are conducting 
a drive against bootlegging at the 
market rather than at the point 
of origin. In New York City, the 
most important bootleg market, 
an association of coal retailers, 
cooperating with the operators, 
have started proceedings against 
the truckers. Private detectives 
keep the breakers under surveil- 
lance, and when the loaded trucks 
depart, trail them to New York. 
There the drivers are arrested 
and charged with unlawfully 
bringing stolen property into the 
state. There have been a number 
of convictions, but so far the 
truckers have gotten off with pen- 
alties of a $25 fine, or five days in 
jail. From now on they will be 
charged with a felony, which 
makes them liable to jail sen- 
tences up to twenty years. If this 
action fails, the New York au- 
thorities may proceed directly 
against the buyers of the coal. 
The merchants and operators are 
determined to stamp out bootleg- 
ging, no matter what measures 
they must take. 

No matter what measures they 
do take, opposition from the em- 
battled, entrenched bootleggers is 
certain to be fierce. A sample of 
what may come was provided by 
the Independent Anthracite Min- 
ers’ Association when the first 
truckers were arrested in New 
York early in the fall. “Release 
them, ’ thundered Earl Hum- 
phries, president of the associa- 
tion, “or we'll boycott everything 
made in New York and shut the 
roads to New York trucks.” 

An idle threat, perhaps, but not 
entirely idle. For Humphries has 
power, and if he wishes to he can 
paraphrase to suit himself the 
British verse: 

“Wy e do not want to fight, but 
by jingo, if we do, 

“We've got the ships, we’ve got 
the men, we’ve got the money, too. 

“And the Russians shall not 
have Constantinople.” 
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CCUPYING an entire floor in 

1819 Broadway, New York, 
are the offices of Kated Inc. Or- 
ganized in 1933 with a capitaliza- 
tion of $400,000 dollars, Kated 
Inc. is the corporation which han- 
dles the varied business interests 
of Kate Smith, the portly erst- 
while Songbird of the South and 
the star and mistress of ceremo- 
nies today of CBS’ Bandwagon 
Show heard every Thursday at 
8 P. M., E.S.T. 

Curly-haired Ted Collins, Kate 
Smith’s astute manager who per- 
suaded her while she was appear- 
ing in the Broadway musical 
“Flying High” that radio would 
be a swell bet for her, is president 
and treasurer of the corporation, 
holding fifty of the hundred 
shares of preferred stock that 
have been issued. Kate, as vice 
president, holds the other fifty. 

Fifty-five people, including of- 
fice personnel and the cast of 
Kate’s Thursday night show are 
employed by the corporation. 
Kate’s salary since the incorpora- 
tion—she hasn’t received nor 
asked for a raise in three years— 
is two hundred dollars. Out of this 
she pays the rent on her apart- 
ment, buys her clothes, pays for 
her hobbies which are many, and 
pays any other personal expenses 
which may occur. 

Kated Inc. has paid no divi- 
dends in three years—Kate and 
Ted Collins having decided to put 
all earnings back into the busi- 
ness. Neither has Kate received 
any bonuses or extra remunera- 
tion in addition to her salary. 

Subsidiary to Kated Inc. is the 
Kate Smith Foundation Award, 
organized to take care of the sing- 
er’s many charitable interests. 

Under the aegis of this organi- 
zation, Kated last year spent 
$6500 fer dolls as Christmas gifts 
to deserving children. This year, 
according to Prez Collins, the ex- 
penditure will even exceed this 
amount. Introduced this year 
were the Kate Smith Awards for 
Heroism—of which more later. 
Seven hundred dollars every week 
are given to three people who, by 
vote of Kate’s vast radio audi- 
ence, have performed outstanding 
feats of heroism. Donations are 
also made to Veterans’ Hospitals 

an early love of Kate’s ever 
since her childhood in Washing- 
ton, D. C.—and other charities. 

Interested in sports, Kate has 
also established the Kate Smith 
Perpetual Trophy for the North 
American Slalom Championship. 
A slalom race, if you are not ski- 
minded, is a sort of an obstacle 

race on skis. This event is con- 
ducted annually at Lake Placid, 
Kate’s favorite vacation spot. 
Kate, a ski devotee, is pretty good 
at the slalom herself but, as donor 
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For Radio Fans Only— 


Kate Smith Is 
Incorporated 


of the trophy, is ineligible for 
entry. In the summer at Lake 
Place, the Kate Smith Trophy for 
the Lake Placid Open Golf Cham- 
pionship is awarded. This is one 
of the golf events of the season, 
the trophy being valued at $1000. 

Kated Inc. funds are invested 
in real estate holding and stocks 
and bonds. Main activity of the 
corporation is the management of 
personalities and the production 
of radio programs. 

However, in 1935, Kate Smith 
and Ted Collins, separate from 
the corporate activities, pur- 
chased the Original Celtics, cham- 
pion basketball team, with Brook- 
lyn headquarters. A separate cor- 
poration, Kate Smith Celtics, 
Inc., was formed with Ted Collins 
as President and Kate as Vice 
President. 

Under personal contract to 
Kated Inc. besides Kate Smith 
are Smith and Dale, comedy team 
of the old Avon Comedy Four, the 
Le Brun Sisters, girl trio, the 3 





The buxom songbird of ether bundles })~) 
all her business activities under one Yi i 
corporate tent—but pays no divi- 
dends..The story of her heroism awards. 


didn’t devote himself to her af- 
fairs, however, until the follow- 
ing year when she was appearing 
with Bert Lahr in “Flying High.” 

The first thing manager Collins 
had to overcome was Kate’s sen- 
sitivity about her weight. He per- 
suaded her that people were tired 
of sexy, glamorous torch singers, 
and that her wholesome appear- 
ance would be an asset instead of 
a liability. He was convinced that 
no attempt should be made to 
bring any special attention to 
Kate’s avoirdupois, however. The 
wisdom of his thoughts on this 
subject have been reflected in the 
assets of Kated Inc: 

Collins announces all of Miss 
Smith’s broadcasts, debuting in 
this role when she was on the air 
for La Palina. He also doubles in 
the production capacity, supervis- 
ing rehearsals for her Thursday 
night show, engaging the talent 
and conducting guest interviews 
on the air. 

Two months ago Kate Smith 





Kate and her Champion Original Celtics 


Ambassadors, and Jack Miller, 
ork pilot. Most recent addition to 
the list is Fordham coach, Jim 
Crowley, all of whose affairs after 
January first will be managed by 
Kated. 

The relationship of manager 
Ted Collins and singer Kate 
Smith is one of the most unusual 
and steadfast in radio. Begun in 
1931, when Kate made her debut 
on CBS under his managerial di- 
rection, their association has con- 
tinued without even a minor tiff. 
Manager Collins is married, lives 
in Belle Harbor, Long Island, and 
has one daughter. Singer and 
manager have never had a writ- 
ten contract. Ted first met Kate 
when he was executive of a re- 
cording company in 1930. He 


decided that much good could be 
accomplished and a smart radio 
idea forwarded if she instituted 
an award for heroism. Not hero- 
ism of epic stature but the plain, 
everyday, homegrown garden va- 
riety. Accordingly, with manager 
Ted Collins and her chain store 
sponsor, she worked out a plan 
whereby she would present three 
people to the radio audience who 
had performed feats of heroism. 
By the vote of the audience, one 
would be chosen each week for the 
Kate Smith Heroism Award of 
five hundred dollars ($500). Con- 
solation prizes of one hundred 
dollars are given the other award 
nominees. 

First chosen was twelve year 
old Kathryn Van Horn of White 





Kate Smith—the Skier 


Cottage, Ohio, who threw herself 
in front of a sled which was car- 
rying two boys in the path of a 
speeding express train, thereby 
saving their lives. 

The mail response to requests 
for votes was more than they 
hoped for. More than a million 
telegrams and postcards to date 
have come from all over the na- 
tion, voting and offering further 
nominees for the award. 

Accordingly, Kate decided to 
appoint a board of distinguished 
citizens to choose the three nomi- 
nees each week. In this group are 
Joseph V. Connolly, prominent 
newspaper executive; Dr, James 
West, chief executive of the Boy 
Scouts of America; Faith Bald- 
win; Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker; 
and Damon Runyon, 

Obscure individuals whose 
feats of courage attracted no 
more notice than a few sticks of 
type in their local papers are now 
accorded nationwide tribute. 

Five feet, nine inches, weigh- 
ing thirty pounds less than when 
she made her radio debut, Kate 
Smith has chestnut hair and blue 
eyes. Amazingly graceful for her 
size, she is an excellent dancer, a 
ski expert and a swimmer of 
championship calibre. Heroism 
awards strike home because she is 
the possessor of two herself which 
she received for saving people 
from drowning in the Potomac 
River. Her most enthusiastic hob- 
by is photography which she 
shares in common with manager 
Collins. Together they spent more 
than five thousand dollars last 
year on photographic equipment. 
She can’t read music but has an 
excellent ear and can spot any 
sour notes in her orchestral ac- 
companiment. Also collects first 
editions. She spends her week- 
ends at the Collins home in Belle 
Harbor, with her mother in Wash- 
ington, or at Lake Placid. 
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Each book is strictly new, stock-perfect, NOT A 
CHEAP REPRINT. To clear out the small quantities 
which remain on hand, hundreds of titles have been 
marked down up to 80%. The following area few. 
Hundreds more described in our latest catalog, FREE 
ON REQUEST. 


1. DIEGO RIVERA’S MOST FAMOUS FRES- 
COES. Twelve prints in full color. Size 9 x 12 inches. 
Diego Rivera is universally recognized as the 
world’s foremost fresco painter. When these prints 
were first fooued, teey were sold at FROM $5.00 
TO $8.00 PER PRINT ($7.50.) 

The 12 Prints: $1 49 
2. WHILE ROME BURNS. By Alexander Wooll- 
cott. ‘“‘A generous selection of his best horror 
stories, anecdotes, personal portraits, legendary tales 
and reminiscences."’ Over 150,000 sold 


Our Special Price: 1 . 9 


3. TWELVE-INCH MAJESTIC GLOBE. Brand 
new 1936 edition. Printed in 10 beautiful colors and 
up-to-the-minute in every detail. Unusual cash 
purchase enables us to offer this $13.50 master- 
piece of craftsmanship at ; 

Our Special Price: 3.98 
4. Lord Byron’s DON JUAN. With 93 John Austin 
illustrations. The world’s great epic of a young man 
of many loves, by the poet “‘who knew the world 


. as few men have.”” DeLuxe edition. $1 19 


Our Special Price: 


5. GREAT MUSIC AND ITS COMPOSERS. 
By Ursula Creighton. Fully illustrated. *‘Omitting 
the usual hackneyed historical details, she takes 
the reader into the lives of the composers and 
shows just how their immortal music 

was made.” ($3.00) Our Special Price: 89c 


6 ROGER WILLIAMS: Founder of Rhode 
Island. By James Ernst. “Prof. Ernst has done 
his work thoroughly, and tumbled some images 
from their pedestals and torn some traditions out 
of the pages of history. All the time the author was 
trying to paint a real man—not simply a theologian, 
nor a statesman, nor a writer but a human being 
who was a firebrand and a stormy petrel.” 
($4.09) Our Special Price: 89c 
7. STANDARD STORIES FROM THE OPERAS. 
106 operas told in story form. Handsomely, dur- 
ably bound in red fabricoid, stamped in gold. 
1048 pages. ($5.00) 

Our Special Price, the set: 1 .98 
ROCKWELL KENT. CAN- 
DIDE. By Voltaire. Profusely illustrated by Amer- 
ica’s favorite illustrator. One of the world’s finest 


stories—Voltaire’s masterpiece. ($5.00) "$1 79 


Our Special Price: 


8. Illustrated by 


FREE? 
1936 ATLAS of theU.S. 


36 pages of colored maps—10 pages of black 
and white maps—and a wealth of useful in- 
formation and diagrams. SENT FREE WITH 
YOUR ORDER, REGARDLESS OF SIZE, 
» Check request for this FREE ATLAS in coupon, 














9. RUBAILYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. With the 
illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan: Translated by 
Edward Fitzgerald. Handsomely bound 
in buckram., Our Special Price: 89c 
10. GREAT DEBATES IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. Edited by M. M. Miller, Litt. D. “The 
words of these statesmen, spoken during crises by 
iatellectual giants in desperate mental combat, are 
words that amaze, inspire, compel and_ burn.” 


Complete in 14 volumes. ($42.00) $8 95 


Our Special Price, the set: 

11. DON QUIXOTE,. — By Cervantes. With over 
4 o Gustave Dore illustrations. 455 pages. 

Our Special Price: $1 .98 

12 A GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE 

WORLD'S WIT AND WISDOM. Of this book, 

the London Times said: “If all the world’s books 

e suddenly destroyed, and this volume alone 

nained, mankind would still be rich in litera- 


ture and culture. $1 89 


13. DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. Translated 
by Henry F. Cary "ith 130 full-page illustrations 
y the famous Gustave Dore. Contains “Inferno,” 
Purgatory,” “Paradise."” With complete notes. 


Our Special Price: 





502 pages. ($10.00) 
Our Special Price: 92.98 
14. TURGENEV’S MASTERPIECE: Fathers 
and Sons. Complete and unabridged. *“‘One of the 
most remarkable and prophetic works that have 
come from the heart of Russia." 
Our Special Price: 69c 
15. MILTON'S “PARADISE LOST.” Including 
\ll His Other Poems. Profusely illustrated by the 
fimous Gustave Dore. “Second only to the Bible 
ind Shakespeare."’—Encyclopedia Americana on 
‘aradise Lost’ contained int volume $ 
688 pages. ($10.00) Our Special Price 1.98 
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Books in Review 


“The Nine Old Men” 


HOSE Washington wags, 

Drew Pearson and Robert 
Allen, authors of the widely 
syndicated column “Washington 
Merry-go-round,” have written 
an entertaining picture of that 
honorable institution: the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
They trace its history from its 
inception — through the days 
when it had no permanent home 
and its powers were unsolidified— 
to its inflexible position athwart 
the path of progress and its 
new building—the eighth wonder 
of the world. Casting an apprais- 
ing eye over the columns, the cop- 
per, the oak panelling, they recall 
that the late Huey Long said: 
“Nine million dollars, a million 
dollars a piece for those Nine Old 
Men. And they used to be glad to 
sit in one room.” 

The book glistens with bare- 
fisted comments on the Supreme 
Court quoted from statesmen or 
originating with the authors 
themselves. For instance, Presi- 
dent Lincoln: “The Supreme 
Court has got the doctrine of 
democratic government down as 
thin as the homeopathic soup 
made by boiling the shadow of a 
pigeon that had been starved to 
death.” Or, Ambassador Aranha: 
“Constitutional law is like a vir- 
gin—it must be violated to reach 
its fullest flower.” 

Of the Nine Old Men of the 
title Drew Pearson and Robert 
Allen say: 

“Charles Evans Hughes is the 
No. 1 high-aerial acrobat of Big 
Top politics. He has swung back 
and forth from liberalism to eco- 
nomic stultification with greater 
ease than the daring young man 
on the flying trapeze. Only one 
star has guided these oscillations 
between the service of corporate 
interests and the service of the 
public. It is the manner in which 
Mr. Hughes best could serve him- 
self. 

“As an attorney Mr. Justice 
Pierce Butler pleaded for special 
privilege and as a judge he creates 
and sanctifies it. 

“Owen Josephus Roberts is the 
biggest joke ever played upon the 
fighting liberals of the United 
States Senate. And the joke is en- 
tirely their fault. Roberts did 
not deceive them. They deceived 
themselves. 

“Cardozo is a philosopher, a 
legal recluse, a poet and dreamer. 
‘My chief job,’ he told a friend, ‘is 
trying to find out what was in a 
congressman’s mind when he 
wrote certain legislation’. 

“Justice Sutherland’s sweet- 
ness of disposition makes all the 
more effective the dynamite-laden 
reaction which falls from his 
mild, scholarly lips. 

“James Clark McReynolds some- 
times has considered resigning 
from the bench. But then he re- 
members his grim, self-appointed 
role of mowing down every act 
and deed of the New Deal; of de- 
stroying the labor movement. 


“William Van Devanter has 


three claims to fame. He is a fa- 
natical reactionary, he is a fanati- 
cal dry, and he is afflicted with 
what psychiatrists call ‘Neurotic 
pen,’ described in the vernacular 
as ‘literary constipation.’ 

“Brandeis is a crusader for hu- 
man rights. He has spent his 
years trying to better men’s social 
and economic ideals. 

“Stone’s philosophy is that if 
the present capitalistic system is 
to persist—and he hopes it will— 
then those who receive its chief 
benefits must move to share them 
with those who profit least.” 

The authors have done a ser- 
vice in “Nine Old Men” by show- 
ing us the clay feet of those who 
wield the highest power in the 
land. 


“Life Was Like That” 


IFE was what Mary Doyle 
made it with her ambition 
and quick-witted gamine second 
sight. From Irish Harlem at West 
115th Street where the pinnacle 
of social life was to ride on the 
trolley, to the pink and lavender- 
veined marble, real palms and 
crystal chandeliers of the Wal- 
dorf of pre-war New York was a 
long step. But Mary Doyle took 
it without losing her breath. She 
became a newsstand girl. 

At first this Waldorf of Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, Elinor Glyn, 
etc. seemed a premature glimpse 
of heaven. But the glamour soon 
wore off, and Mary felt a desire 
for the stage. Jerome Sigel intro- 
duced her to Ziegfeld, who gave 
her a job. Then she studied with 
William deMille. 

But Mary looked upon life as 
a gay lark with no trap out of 
which she could not extricate her- 
self by her “wide-eyed method.” 
Finding herself penniless she ap- 
proached a man who was consid- 
ered the meanest and most hated 
editor in the newspaper industry. 
She told him her story and got a 
job. Her various scoops on the 
Flagg case or the Dorothy Arnold 
“ase or the German spy case 
sound like movie thrillers, prob- 
ably because to Mary Doyle these 
adventures seemed unreal and 
just a lot of fun. 

Finally in the editorial room 
where she had been happy, Mary 
met a young man who fought her 
over the “Baby-stare-method” of 
getting her ends. Since they were 
never able to patch up the quarrel, 
they thought it best to get mar- 
ried, Mary says, and with that 
she exits into private life. 

(“Life Was Like That.” Mary 
Doyle: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


$2.75.) 


pms 


G-Man No. 1 
is “American Agent,” Melvin 
Purvis jots down some terror- 
striking and sobering facts. For 
instance, do you know that: 

One out of every 42 persons in 
the United States has a prison 
record. 

Some person is murdered every 
45 minutes. 

Most top-flight hoodlums are 
hundred percent Americans with 


no foreign backgrounds what- 
ever. 

Criminals are not born. A con- 
siderable number are college 
graduates but the real university 
of crime is the penitentiary. Few 
men ever emerge from prison 
without a Ph.D in crime. 

If you are a kidnap-victim see 
all you can, hear all you can, re- 
member all you can, try to engage 
your guards in conversation, 
leave your fingerprints every- 
where possible on your place of 
incarceration. 

What bank robbers call ‘“‘soup”’ 
is a compound of nitrobenzine and 
nitric acid, produced by the haz- 
ardous cookery of boiling dyna- 
mite. The only way of destroying 
it is to neutralize it with alcohol. 

Mr. Purvis has so much ma- 
terial his book reads like a series 
of second act curtains. But he is 
an accomplished writer. He finds 
the accurate and picturesque 
word for these pregnant situa- 
tions as if he had been chasing 
words all his life instead of pub- 
lic enemies. 

(“American Agent,” by Melvin 
Purvis: Doubleday Doran. $2.75.) 


“White Elephants” 


HERE are certain times 

when the dweller in the city, 
pursuing his urgent business 
through the tall canyons of New 
York buildings becomes suddenly 
sick and weary of the confusion, 
the crowd and the noise. The 
whistle of a boat siren makes him 
long for an escape to some tropi- 
“al country where there is sun 
and joy of life. It is for such mo- 
ments of wanderlust that Henry 
Phillips has written his romantic 
journey through the West Indies 
in “White Elephants in the Carib- 
bean.” The author follows in the 
footsteps of Christopher Colum- 
bus as he discovered these islands. 
He unrolls before our eyes a rich 
tapestry of buccaneers, Spanish 
galleons, chests of gold, brave 
men’s bones; of Conquistadors, 
courageous, cruel and greedy; of 
the long tedious process from the 
moment sugar cane ripens until 
it is offered to you by your hostess 
at the table. Behind the sleepy, 
gaudy cities with the throbbing 
jungle at the fringe of their mod- 
ern lights, the author sees the 
glamour of the past. To him “The 
Caribbean is the theater of sub- 
lime acts of heroism, of brave as- 
sault, of gallant adventure.” 

At each port of call he tells the 
island’s history from the moment 
Spain came seeking a quick route 
to India for gold. After the Span- 
ish Conquest came France, Eng- 
land, and the Netherlands, until 
Spain was driven out. In these 
days when each morning’s paper 
brings fresh headlines of the 
struggles in Spain, it is interest- 
ing to look back on the proud em- 
pire of Spain that once discovered 
a new world. 

(“White Elephants in the 


Caribbean,” by Henry Albert 
Phillips: Robert McBride Co. 
$2.75.) 


—HORNER YOouNG. 
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Brain Tanglers 


Arithmetical Code 


N a recent issue of Mid-Week 

Pictorial we presented an 
arithmetical code puzzle, or let- 
ter-long division, one of the most 
intriguing of all puzzles with 
figures. 


The principle of it is simply 
that letters of the alphabet are 
used in place of the usual Arabic 
numerals. If X, let us say, repre- 
sents 5, then wherever a 5 ap- 
pears in an ordinary sum in long 
division an X is substituted. Like- 
wise with the other numbers from 
1 to 0. 


Since the long division is prop- 
erly worked out—that is, all the 
additions, subtractions, multipli- 
cations and divisions in it are cor- 
rect, the repetition and the plac- 
ing of the letters offer clues to the 
numbers they represent. 


For instance, in the division 
which follows, the fire subtrac- 
tion gives us the clue that letter 


M is one greater than letter O, be- 
cause O from M leaves nothing, 
indicating that O has one carried. 
Likewise, E times I produces a 
number ending in letter O, while 
O times I gives E. Only certain 
combinations of numbers will pro- 
duce this coincidence. 


Carefully list your clues as you 
go along, and arrive by process of 
elimination at the proper num- 
bers to assign each letter. It’s a 
fascinating problem. Then, when 
you have solved it, arrange the 
letters according to number in 
the following arrangement to 
spell a name: 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-6- 
3-0. 

AMI) MNTDSD (EOH 
ODMO 


TEAS 
TSME 


Bikes Chase the Fly 


We took the risk last week of 
running a puzzle about a man who 
was chased from one place to an- 
other (with repeated stingings) 
by a bee. It went over very well. 
So well, indeed, that readers with 
sympathetic complexes wanted re- 
venge. They wanted the insect to 
be chased by a man. Always will- 
ing to oblige, we came through. In 
this puzzle, the insect is chased 
by two men—on bicycles. Here 
goes: 


Two cyclists start at exactly 
the same time from opposite ends 
of a twenty-mile road, and ride 









YHE PuzzLe 
EDITOR THINKS 
'M PERPETUAL 
MOTION HAVING 
ME HERE EVERY 
WEEK ! 













How’'s your 


The chief virtue of arithmetic 
is said to be its encouragement 
to economy. But sometimes a 
little ingenuity will baffle the 
lightning mathematician. 


This is by way of warning that 
too direct an approach to the next 
problem will probably result in 
the wrong answer. While you’re 
adding and subtracting, don’t 
— to think. Here’s the prob- 
em. 


A locksmith needed six small 
chains composed of five links 
each. He found that they cost 25 
cents apiece. But before spending 
the money, he searched his shop. 
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toward each other at a speed of 
ten miles per hour until their 
front wheels meet. All of which 
would have been very simple, ex- 
cept for the fact that there is a 
fly on the front wheel of one of 
the bicycles. At the instant the 
bikes start, the fly takes off from 
his roosting place on the wheel, 
and flies straight ahead (rate of 
speed, 15 M. P. H.) until he touch- 
es the front wheel of the other 
bike. So doing, he at once flies 
back and touches the first wheel, 
and so on. The fly’s journeys grow 
shorter and shorter as the cyclists 
approach each other. The wheels 
finally touch and the riders are 
thrown to the ground—but the fly 
is crushed to death. How long did 
the fly fly before he met his doom? 


A member of the Royal Society 
of Puzzlemakers (British, of 
course) got an answer with a row 
of 9s as long as your arm. He was 
wrong. 


Mathematics 


Although he failed to find the 
six chains he needed, he did find 
a single chain composed of 30 
links. All he had to do was cut 
it up. 

However, he discovered that it 
would cost him 10 cents for cut- 
ting through a link, and 15 cents 
for soldering a broken link to- 
gether. That put a different face 
on the matter. The question was, 
would it pay or not to cut up his 
chain of 30 links? 

What is the most economical 
method that locksmith could have 
used to get his 6 chains of 5 links 
each? 


Solutions? Don't Look Now, 
Bui They're on Page 46 


Formula for a Wise Man 


Kings have come, but most of 
them have gone. All of them need- 
ed wise men. Take King Edward, 
for instance... 

One more or less accepted way 
of knowing the wise men when 
you saw them was to place before 
them a puzzle. Some of the puz- 
zles which faced aspiring wise 
men have gone down through the 
ages. Some of them are hard, 
some easy. You never can tell 
about this one: 

You are told by one of this 
king’s stooges that you are to be 
blindfolded and conducted into a 
room—the room being full of red 
and blue socks. The problem is to 





- (ents A 
5S BLACK AND » 
BLUE sock! ) 


a 





pick up a pair which will be of the 
same color. The puzzle is to tell 
the Minister of Wise-Men-Pick- 
ing how many socks you will have 
to select before you have a pair of 
the same color in your hand. 


Transcontinental Trouble 


This one should make an avia- 
tion expert out of you. Then 
again, it may not. Even if you 
fail to solve it, though, your ¢a- 


. reer as a puzzle-solver isn’t over. 


Listen to the motors roar: 

Two planes leave New York and 
San Francisco at the same time. 
Both are pound on _ non-stop, 
transcontinental flights—one to 


New York, the other to San Fran- 
cisco. The distance from New 
York to San Francisco, and vice 
versa, is 2500 miles. Each plane 
can fly ten miles to the gallon, and 
each plane carries 250 gallons of 
fuel in its tanks. Wind velocity 
(all the way) —zero. Visibility- 
perfect. One of them crashed. 
Which one was it, and why? 


Cryptogram 


UST as in the arithmetical code 
J puzzle a simple principle of 
substituting letters for numbers 
creates an interesting problem of 
finding which letter is substituted 
for which number, so is the cryp- 
to gram produced by substituting 
one letter for another letter of 
the alphabet. 


In the arithmetical code your 
sharpness of observation of fig- 
ures and their relationships is 
tested. In the cryptogram your 
knowledge of English spelling 
and the habitual position of the 
various consonants and vowels 
comes into use. 


A cryptogram is a message, an 
English “headline” style sen- 
tence, concealed by replacing each 
letter with another letter of the 
alphabet. Thus, the word THAT 
might appear in a cryptogram as 
ABCA. Each letter is always rep- 
resented, throughout the crypto- 
gram, by the same code letter, 


RESTEDFPII 


IKONKIIMR, NPDMI EU 


[PRAPreS, 3 


BTIKVFPB IZTWI E 


RKII EU 


SOPKHZPOEMI 


UU RPATHKD 


just as both T’s in THAT are 
coded by the letter A. Spaces and 
punctuation are retained. Clues 
to the solution lie in the forma- 
tion of the words. 

In the following message, for 
example, an immediate clue is the 
double-I at the end of each of the 
first two words. The second word 
could be TREE according to its 
formation, or CALL, or LESS, or 
a number of other words of that 
sort. But if you look further in 
the cryptogram, you notice that I 
appears frequently at the end of 
words, which makes it more likely 
to be S than anything else. 

Write an S above every I in the 
cryptogram and see what it looks 
like. If the guess is wrong, it wiJl 
soon enough become apparent. If 
it is right, it should give you 
further clues to the letters ad- 
joining it. 

Here is the cryptogram, which 
when solved will add a mite to 
your knowledge of geography: 


SKDNFPB 
UMHETB 
RPDKHP SE 


NMFU. 
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Solutions to Problems 
On Page 45 





Arithmetical Code 


Arranged as specified, the let- 
ters spell: 

123456 789630 

THOMAS EDISON 


Bikes Chase the Fly 


Because they were twenty miles 
apart, and each rolled along at a 
10 M.P.H. clip, the two cyclists 
would have had to pedal along for 
one hour before they bumped into 
each other—and the fly. The fly, 
on the other hand, was flying be- 
tween them for the same length 
of time—one hour-—at a constant 
speed of fifteen miles per hour. 
So the fly flew just fifteen miles. 





How’s Your Mathematics 


The most economical method of 
getting six chains of 5 links each 
is not the obvious one of cutting 
every fifth link. At 10 cents for 
cutting a link and 15 cents for 
soldering one, this would cost 
$1.25 (5 cuts divide the chain into 
6 pieces). Purchasing 6 new 
chains would cost $1.50. Instead, 
cut and take out every sixth link. 
This leaves 5 complete 5-link 
chains and 5 cut single links, cost- 
ing 50¢ to cut. To solder them 
together would cost 75¢, so it is 
cheaper to buy a sixth 5-link 
chain for 25¢. Total cost of the 
operation: 75¢. 


Formula fora Wise Man 


You’ll have to pick up three 
socks. If you pick up a red one, 
then a blue one, you won’t have a 
pair. The next sock you pick up, 
though, is bound to make a pair. 


Transcontinental Trouble 


The plane leaving San Fran- 
cisco was the plane which crashed. 
Reason: the earth rotates from 
west to east. So doing, it adds 
miles to the east-bound plane, 
shortens the trip of the west- 
bound plane. 


Cryptogram 


Motionless mass of tangled sar- 
gassum, genus of fucoid seaweed, 
is treacherous menace to disabled 
ships off Mexican Gulf. 
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"NOW DON’T WORRY, 
 GERVAYSE, I'LL RELAX — 














r¢e 
NOTHING TO DO 
NOTHING TO DO 


LA DI DIDDLE DO/ 








WHY IT’S MR.CESAR/— 
NoW |'M SURE WE ‘LL. 
HAVE A GAY TIME 


















OH NO you’RE NOT 
GOING TO RELAX-THERE’S 
TIME FOR THAT WHEN you 
GET HOME — COME ON / 





FOR HE’S A JOLLY 
GOOD FELLOw --- 











YES-A NICE 





QUIET VOYAGE - 
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OH NO, M’SIEUR, ZE 
CAPITAINE EES EXPECT’ 
You AT HEES TABLE WIZ 
ZE CELEBRITIES — 














NO/-FurTHER,!| MEAN Two 
WHOLE WEEKS of NO / 
NOW GET ME A BAG OF 
HAM SANDWICHES, A BOTTLE 
OF BEER AND A 

CHAIR / 











S at a Ts: 
Pa NOW you’RE SURE 


fe]/YOU DON'T PLAY BRIDGE 
f- POKER.OR SPEAK 4 
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To a Composite Reader 


He and his wife, or the girl who will soon be his wife, are 
intelligent, active, young or young-thinking. They are for- 
ward looking, hopeful, confident—betting their all on our 
land of America. Interested in everything that is going on 
in the world, they want to know what it is all about— 
quickly, graphically, colorfully, pictorially. Fortunately for 
the country there are millions of them. We are happy to 
dedicate to them and to their greater happiness and pros- 
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1 
6 


14 
19 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
27 
28 
29 
31 
33 
34 
35 
36 
38 
40 
41 
42 
44 
45 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 
56 
58 
59 
60 
61 
63 
65 
66 
67 
68 


70 
71 


73 
75 
77 
79 
80 
81 
82 


84 
86 
87 
88 
90 
91 
93 
94 
95 
96 
98 
100 
101 
102 
104 
106 
107 
108 
110 
112 
113 


114 
116 
118 
119 
120 
121 
123 
124 
125 


ACROSS 


What Miss Perkins is secro- 
tary of 

The peoples choice for the 
White House 

Fall by degrees 

Spheres of action 
Southern state 

Kind of Security Act 
Father 

English preparatory school 
Live in idleness 

Rapid 

Myself 

Recede 

Bitter plum 

Compass point; Abbr. 
Unaspirated 

Fabulous bird 

King of beasts 

A plant with fleshy leaves 
Hospital room 

Ditch 

Among 

5,280 feet 

Pledge 

Religious song 

Premier of France 

A reservoir 

Clever 

Printer’s measure 

Revise for publication 
Pertaining to the ash tree 
A girdle 

Thus 

Wire measure 

Tolerate 

A conjunction 

County in Delaware 
King: Spanish 

Genus of trees including the 
olive 

Greek letter 

Chief lady in waiting on the 
queen of Spain 

Climbing plant 
Discontinues 

Sailor: Colloq. 

Old French coin 

A domestic servant 
Blackbird 

Units of weight for 
diamonds 

An afternoon function 
Against 

Grow old 

Final purpose 

101: Roman Num. 

A memorial 

Distress signal: Abbr. 


Tellurium: Abbr. Chem. 
Actuality 

Sheath 

Soon 

Right: Abbr. 


Seaport in Latvia 

Great hunters 

England’s foreign secretary 
Lost or ruined 

City in Peru 

External appearance 
Large-mouthed jar 

Goad to activity 

Part of a vertebrate’s skele- 
ton 

An epic poem 

Cauterize 

Batter 

Unalloyed 

For 

Domesticated 

River: Spanish 

Forward! 

Conflagration 


December 16, 1936 














Solution 


Next Week 
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729 125 129 730 
431 432 436 
437 739 | with i 
126 Peas collectively 34 Fine linen fabric 83 Row 
128 Fissure: Biol. 35 City in Italy 85 Note of Guido’s scale 
130 Perform 37 River in Africa 89 Peruvian tuber 
131 Singularity 39 Greek poem ascribed to 91 Wireless telegraphy 
133 Conquers Homer 92 System of signals 
135 Inclined 40 Caution 95 Discover 
137 Impetuous 41 Legend 96 Duration of one’s life 
138 A news weekly 43 Belongings 97 Writer of music 
139 Conducts 45 English noblewoman 99 Mid-Week Pictorial brings 
7 46 Act with haste you this 
DOWN 47 Winners in recent election 101 Chamber 
1 Part of a coat 49 Small arachnids 102 Baseball team 
2 Country in Asia 51 Biblical pronoun 103 A clan 
3 Exist 52 To preserve 104 Never: Contraction 
4 Unit 53 Members of a faction at war 106 Italian ambassador to 
5 Rodents in Spain England 
7 Belonging to 55 Aggregate distance in miles 107 Knowledge 
8 Ancient 57 Make lace 109 Close 
9 Tenderness 59 Ocean 111 Made a raid upon 
10 Toothed irregularly 60 Legislator 112 Firmness of mind 
11 A climbing plant 62 Depart 113 Inter 
12 Dutch village 64 Province in the Union of 114 Muse of lyric poetry 
13 Note of scale So. Africa 115 Give out 
14 Mislay 66 First name of famous foot- 117 Crucifixes 
15 This goes with Social ball coach 119 Commiseration 
Security 67 The rainy season 120 Nuisance 
16 Jumbled type 69 Peer Gynt’s mother 122 Masculine name 
17 Native of Samoa 71 Ancient silver coin of Greece 125 Evergreen tree 
18 Choose by ballot 72 Negative reply 126 Logger’s boot 
20 Alone 74 Institution of Naval Archi- 127 Silkworm 
22 Grit tects: Abbr. 129 Beverage 
25 Standard 76 Bind by contract 132 Prefix meaning “down” 
27 Flowerless plant 78 Land measure 133 1001: Rom. Num. 
30 A shell: Military 80 A New England state 134 A continent: Abbr. 
32 82 A double tripod 136 Tantalum: Abbr. Chem. 
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How Did You Get Through the Week? 


By Charles B. Driscoll 


R. EVERYTHING Hitler is 

sometimes smart, some- 
times dumb, like the rest of us. 
Ranting at Norway because cer- 
tain of its citizens awarded a 
NOBEL prize to poor MR. CARL 
VON OSSIETZKY seems a bit 
childish at this distance....An 
American university gave a job to 





MR. ALBERT EINSTEIN, who 
isn’t permitted to live in Ger- 
many, but I trust MR. ALL- 
HIGHEST will not make war on 
us for that.... The lineup for the 
real war is becoming more clear 
as the days pass. Germany, Italy 
and Japan are signed up for the 
duration of the unpleasantness, 
while Russia isn’t sure of any 
help, even from France....DA- 
VID WARFIELD has passed 70 
pleasantly. At his age, a man 
should be accumulating thanks. 
For his collection I offer the grat- 
itude of a lonesome country boy 
who saw him in The Auctioneer 
on one of the yokel’s first nights 
in New York....Pipe-smoking 
and a certain bank might have 
ceased had it not been for 
CHARLES G. DAWES. The fa- 
mous upside-downer was 71 last 
August. Before he grows old he 
should give us a new DAWES 
plan to end all plans.... The late 
TOM MEIGHAN, once the hand- 
somest man in the movies, was 
such an ardent disciple of 
GEORGE ADE that you couldn’t 
talk to TOM a quarter of an hour 
without hearing all about what 
America was missing by not keep- 
ing the author of The County 
Chairman continuously in the 
newspapers and magazines. But 
the Indiana genius was well past 
70 when he was so sorely stricken 
a few weeks ago.... This is Old 
Folks’ Day on this page. You 
wouldn’t guess it, but JOSE- 
PHUS DANIELS is going on 75 
at his home in Raleigh, N. C. I 
have a snapshot of him aboard the 
yacht Mayflower, in high hat and 
morning clothes, which I took 
when we went out to meet the re- 
turning fleet, at the end of our 
most unprofitable war.... But 
DR. GUSTAVUS A. EISEN, of 
San Francisco, who has written 
more than 110 learned books 
about anthropology, geology, 
early portraits of Christ, and 
earthworms, will soon be 90, and 
he has just begun his most impor- 
tant studies... And CLARENCE 
DARROW, with all his faults, 
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will be 80 next April. I wrote an 
editorial once that made him cry. 
But I don’t blame him; I cried 
too. It was about Nathan F. Leo- 
pold, father of one of those boys 
who murdered their schoolmate. 
DARROW had defended the boys 
and knew the father’s feelings to 
be as I had interpreted them from 
a photograph of the father in 
court in July, 1924. The hard- 
boiled lawyer wept like a baby as 
he read the piece. ... THEO- 
DORE DREISER is going on 66, 
and will soon burst forth in a pub- 
lic way, I hope. He goes to town 
on publicity when he has a new 
book on the ways. His publishers 
love him.... The American Way 
of Life has rather a funny sound 
already, hasn’t it? We’ll have to 
think up another way of saying it. 


IR BASIL ZAHAROFF (whose 
S right name was ZACHARI- 
AS) was somewhere between 86 
and 89 when he died recently. He 
managed his publicity after the 
manner of GRETA GARBO, 
MAUDE ADAMS and the elder J. 
P. MORGAN, seeming to shun 
the press. The MORGAN of today 
was press-shy until they put the 
midget in his lap.... Yet, it’s not 
all horseplay with these people. 
ZAHAROFF and the MORGANS 
couldn’t afford to talk much for 
publication, lest the true story of 
why we go to war should leak out. 

.. The MORGAN really likes to 
gabble. I saw him in action dur- 
ing one of the Senate investiga- 
tions. TOM LAMONT was kept 
busy, with two other partners, 
keeping the old fellow from talk- 
ing out of turn. J. P. is nearing 
70.... When I first came to New 
York I went to the Metropolitan 
Opera. I was bewildered, of 
course. The ticket-chopper, all in 
high hat and tails, scared me. Up 
the grand stairway I went, only to 
meet another fellow in similar at- 
tire, looking very much like the 
ticket-chopper’s brother. So I 
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ticket stub. He 
entered his 
box, and slammed the door, on 
which I read the awful name: J. 
PIERPONT MORGAN. Yes, the 
old man was always humorless. I 
interviewed him several times 
later, and he generally acted as 
though somebody might be going 
to ask him to usher.... Now, as 
to GARBO, she is not a well 
woman. And besides, Swedes do 
not always appreciate public ac- 
claim. CHARLES LINDBERGH 
honestly dislikes it, and always 
did. I knew his father, CHARLES 





handed him my 
whirled on his heel, 


AUGUSTUS LINDBERGH, a 
reticent, modest, honest man, who 
fought for his convictions al- 
though public appearances were 
painful to him....He was run- 
ning for office, and the mobs 
threw eggs and worse at him and 
his young son, who piloted the old 
crate they went about in. Because 
the LINDBERGHS were for 
peace, and the others were for 
war. They killed the old man, 
and they made a silent, grim, de- 
termined, uncompromising hero 
of the son. I saw it being done, as 
one watches steel being annealed 
at Homestead....Add these to 
the 14 I’ve already nominated for 
the Constitutional Convention: 
CORDELL HULL, NICHOLAS 
MURRAY BUTLER, J. DAVID 
STERN, HEYWOOD BROUN, 
WALTER LIPPMAN, MARK 
SULLIVAN, and FRANK SUL- 
LIVAN. Or, name me some better 
ones. . Prediction: Congress 
will enact a 30-hour week law. 

Isn’t it marvelous how both sides 
in Spain can get foreigners to do 
the worst of their fighting for 
them? If you want to know just 
how the Moors feel about coming 
back into Spain as conquerors, re- 
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read those books WASHINGTON 
IRVING wrote while ambassador 
over there.... I’ve a letter from 
HOMER CROY, of the Mary- 
ville, Mo., CROYS, saying he is on 
his way to investigate sin in Hol- 
lywood. HOMER wrote some of 
the best shows WILL ROGERS 
appeared in. 


IMEE SEMPLE MCPHERSON is 
being sued again, but she 
doesn’t mind. She has developed 
the best witness-stand presence in 
America. AIMEE’S way with 
people, especially men, is much 
like that of MARY GARDEN 
You should see those two women 
working on newspapermen. They 
have a hovering device, and the 
way they hover over a reporter or 
city editor, swishing and swoosh- 
ing, smiling, leaning over the 
poor fellow when he sits at his 
typewriter, is just perfect, and it 


gets results.... Well, don’t take 
my word for that—look at Ange- 
lus Temple.... Now PEGGY 


JOYCE is artful, but she knows 
nothing about hovering. She just 
stands there, motionless, and 
turns on the magnetism from 
somewhere in the neighborhood 
of the left heel, and the stuff sim- 
ply radiates. The boys are over- 
come, as if by carbon monoxide. 

. I’ve noticed this about women 
with the magic. They never con- 


sider any man unworthy of the 
exercise of just a little bit of it. 
They enjoy seeing the ash man or 
the messenger boy go goggle-eyed 
under the spell.... ANN PEN- 
NINGTON, I always thought, 
didn’t have it. She had knees and 
a cute way of tossing them about 
and that’s more than most people 
have. NAPOLEON damn near 
conquered the world with less. . 
I browsed about Hollywood, but 
didn’t find the sizzling magic in 
the presence of any of the stars 
I met. The most beautiful and 
charming of them was the young- 
est and least experienced, OLI- 
VIA DE HAVILLAND, but the 
one that has the best talking 
presence is an old-timer, MADGE 
BELLAMY, with eyes that must 
have done noble service in their 
day. ... CAROLE LOMBARD 
seemed to me least like her pic- 
tures of any, and she’s beautiful 
in her pictures.... BETTE DA- 
VIS seemed rather too Venetian- 
glassy, and GAIL PATRICK, 
while nice and cordial, resembled 
the Statue of Liberty, and that 
monument always reminds me of 
how much the French owe us.... 
MR. LEON BLUM and his 
friends are talking of paying us 
back, and if I were MR. MOR- 
GANTHAU I'd send out my best 
gang of woodpile searchers to see 
if there isn’t at least a Riff in it. 
...dJAMES MONTGOMERY 
FLAGG did more for Hollywood 
and the movies by his magazine 
cover pictures of stars than those 
intelligent New York bankers 
could do with all their schemes. 
. Viewing their works, bankers 
interest me the least of all human- 
kind, and engineers the most. Yet 
I’ve seldom known an engineer 
with whom I could spend a pleas- 
ant evening in conversation. 
I never tried it with a banker... 
Mr. Homer Cummings: Just how 
many bankers who were actually 
guilty of wrecking their banks 
did you send to prison after the 
1933 collapse ? The ten million cus- 
tomers who lost money that time 
would like to know, if you don’t 
mind. And it ought to go into 
the histories now being written. 
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Japan takes the lead in birth rate. 
Quite biological and exciting. If 
the Japs can kill off ten Chinese 
every time a Jap baby is born, 
Nature will take its course, and 
China will be just a name for old- 
fashioned dishes. . For some 
must work and some must w eep; 
so runs the world away. But 
how did you get through the 
week? 
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for writing 
titles to 
this picture! 


It is easy to title such a picture. You do not 
need literary talent. Famous slogans have been 
thought of by people of limited education. 
This man is being led out to be shot. Spaniard 
fighting Spaniard. For what? War is horrible. 
Brother against brother is frightful. Say some- 
thing in no more than 20 words that will give 
readers the idea of the agony, the brutality, 
and the terror of such a war and its useless- 
ness. Use the entry blank in the lower right 


corner of this page. Sensational pictures like 
this and thousands of others reach us daily 
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253 CASH PRIZES TOTALING ‘10,000.00 





from all over the world. The most exciting 
6f them reach you each week in Mid-Week 
Pictorial. 


TO MID-WEEK PICTORIAL SUBSCRIBERS 





Be first to see 200 or more thrilling, last min- 
ute newspictures and read stories behind them. 


For over 20 years Mid-Week Pictorial has published the pick of the world’s most amazing 
photographs. Now, new speed cameras, sharp telescopic lenses and highly sensitized film get 
pictures impossible a few years ago. Everything that is NEWS in the world is quickly 
reported BY PICTURE directly to Mid-Week Pictorial. The most exciting and sensational 











RULES 


You subscribe to 3 months (12 issues) of Mid-Week 
Pictorial, with the understanding you can have your money 
back after reading two issues if you so desire. Write your 
title for the picture on the coupon. Fill in name and ad- 
dress plainly. Mail the coupon with dollar bill, check or 
money order. There is nothing else to do. The 253 cash 
prizes are to be awarded to the persons who, in the opinion 
of the judges, write the most appropriate, interesting and 
descriptive title or caption for the contest picture. 


of these pictures, first seen by Mid-Week Pictorial are rushed to you each week. First prize $5,000.00 
Second “ 1,000.00 

Third “ 500.00 

Fourth “ 200.00 

Fifth “ 100.00 

‘ ‘ 48 prizes, each to be 25.00 

as well as a chance to be one of 253 cash prize winners. You Noma... 10:00 





Money Back TRIAL 


makes you eligible to 253 
cash prizes totaling$10,000 


also have an opportunity to get your money back without losing 
your entry in the contest if, after reading the first two issues 
received, you don’t think you are getting your money’s worth. 


You Will Like Mid-Week Pictorial 


or you get your money back! 


There are no strings to this contest. We are offering $10,000..in cash prizes to get people 
talking about Mid-Week Pictorial and to keep them reading it. Once you see the 200 or more 
dramatic, sensational news pictures and the stories about them it contains you'll read it 
steadily. You'll thank us for introducing you to this great weekly thrill. You'll enjoy enter- 
ing the picture title contest and the chance to win $5,000., or 252 other cash prizes. You'll 
act at once because when you’ve sent us your dollar for 12 issues and you want your 
money back, after reading two, you can have it, without losing your chance of winning in 
the contest. Could anything be fairer? 


viary Pickford | CONTEST CLOSES JAN. 30th 


fot oromas } PRIZE WINNERS ANNOUNCED FEB. 24 ISSUE 


Heywood Broun 
IN CASE OF TIES DUPLICATE PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED 


Their decision is final 


THIS COUPON MAY BE WORTH $5,000 TO YOU! 

















MAIL THIS $10,000.00 
CONTEST COUPON 


z Contest Manager 
t “MID-WEEK PICTORIAL” 





TODAY! 


3B ol 


148 East 47th Street, New York City 

I herewith enclose $1 (cash, check or money-order) for the 
three months (12 issues) trial subscription to ““_MID-WEEK 
PICTORIAL” The Newspicture Weekly. You are to send me my 
Contest Receipt within 5 days. 


MY SUGGESTED TITLE Is: 


POEs cwsedeiénds ‘ wrerrr yy 
ADDRESS...... conbels00500¢80e0s seuehondeees 
GEES 0: oo. . STATE.. 


(If you prefer you can mail this coupen and your $1 now, and send 
‘ your Picture Title any time before the close of the Contest.) 
















“SUSKANA”: — Silk- 
lined Cocktail Jacket, 
Silk-lined Robe, 
Lounge Suit. 


Colors: wine, navy, 
black or brown, in a 
smart assortment of 
fabric patterns. 

BILTMORE: ll-wool 
flannel robe in har- 
monious two-tone col- 
ors with corded pip- 
ings. Colors: maroon, 
blue, brown, green or 
black with red. 

os) 
BRUCE: all-wool flan- 
nel robe in a pleasing 
variety of fabric pat- 
terns. Colors: maroon, 
blue, brown or gray. 
a 

WALLACE: | all-wool 
flannel robe in solid 
colors with choice of 
attractive trims. Col- 
ors: maroon, blue or 


LEADER SHAWL: 


all-wool flannel robe 
in solid colors with 


brown. 


contrast pipings. Col- 
ors: maroon, blue or 


MONOGRAM: all- 
wool flannel robe in 
solid colors with em- 


broidered personal ini- 
tial on breast pocket 


brown. 


(at no extra charge). 
Colors: maroon, blue 
or brown, 
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TAILORED IN SUSKANA SILKS wad Sarkelle ALL WOOL FLANNELS 


Give a man a Rabhor Robe (and while you’re at it—one for yourself!)...and 








you give him comfort, smartness, luxury that last through the years. 
They’re fabriced, styled and tailored for the man accustomed to 


apparel’s finest. At the better stores, everywhere. $7.50 to $18.50 


